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NEWS OF 


HE extortion of politic: concessions by holding 
hostages to ransom is a fayured technique of present- 
day Communism; indeed, te technique is one that has 
become so well established iat today American citizens 
are forbidden to travel beyond the bn Curtain lest they become 
victims of it. The capture of theiramp commandant, General 
Dodd, by prisoners on Koje island,nd his subsequent ransom, 
are therefore not surprising: nor fhaps is it surprising that 
the Communist prisoners showecthemselves more skilled 
negotiators than General Dodd’s ccessor, General Colson. 
The object of the Communists w clearly not so much to 
improve their own conditions as toap General Colson into a 
statement which, by implication, amitted the truth of Com- 
munist allegations that prisoners ere harshly treated and 
forced to abjure their politica] qvictions. In this object, 
granted always the Communist sumption that testimony 
extracted under duress has any flue, they have succeeded. 
There is, however, still much thas obscure about the whole 
business. On the face of it condits at the camp would seem 
to have been too lax rather than » strict; it is also not clear 
why General Colson thought heis justified in making the 
agreement he did make (when Grral Van Fleet had appar- 
ently ordered the use of forcif the General was not 
surrendered). Nor, for that matte; it clear why the prisoners 
should have thought General Col: was entitled to negotiate 
in matters outside the authority 0 camp commandant. But 
probably they realised that the 2ement might have to be 
repudiated, and calculated that thrould be a nice additional 
tit-bit for their propaganda campé. A court of enquiry is 
clearly needed to clear all this up. eanwhile it very strongly 
enforces the offer made by the ted Nations’ negotiators 
that the opinions of North Kor and Chinese prisoners 
should, if necessary, be investigatey neutral commission. 


Dr. Malan’s New Move 


Dr. Malan appears bent on dri: South Africa into crisis. 
His Bill dethroning the Supreme tt so far as constitutional 
questions are concerned is now thth the House of Assembly, 
the Opposition having very wiselylined to debate it all, since 
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it was incapable of amendment and could only be resisted by 
a directly hostile vote. The Prime Minister’s majority in the 
Senate is very narrow, but the Bill will no doubt duly go through 
there. That, however, will not end the matter, for its constitu- 
tionality will inevitably be referred to the Supreme Court, which 
can hardly fail to pronounce against it. Meanwhile, the pro- 
tests, so far peaceful but unquestionably impressive, in the 
country are growing. It is no doubt more as a party manoeuvre 
than anything else that Dr. Malan has chosen again to raise the 
question of the three High Commission territories, Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland, giving notice that he will after 
the next General Election, if returned to power, petition the 
Privy Council for their incorporation with the Union. — This 
is no doubt calculated to be a popular move, for acquisitiveness 
is a common characteristic of humanity, and a desire to acquire 


‘the High Commission territories has long animated men of 


all political parties in the South African Union. There could 
from one point of view be no worse moment for putting forward 
the claim to the territories. Successive British Governments, 
while recognising that the principle of handing over the terri- 
tories some day is accepted, have repeatedly undertaken not to 
make the transfer without consultation with the inhabitants of 
the protectorates. The results of such consultation is a foregone 
conclusion in view of the policy Dr. Malan’s Government has 
pursued on native questions. And though all that is guaranteed 
is consultation it is inconceivable that any British Government 
would hand the territories over against the ascertained and 
declared will of their inhabitants. No immediate decision is 
called for, as Dr. Malan does not suggest any definite move 
till after a General Election. But his declaration at this juncture 
can only increase friction between this country and the Union. 


Accord on Trieste 


The Italian Prime Minister has said that the new 
agreement on Trieste will be administered in a spirit of 
“friendly understanding.” It is certainly as a result of this 
spirit that an agreement has been possible, and there is no 
reason why, once the agreement has come into effect, Zone A 
should not be just as efficiently administered as it has been 
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in the past. The supreme Anglo-American diréction of the 
Zone will continue to exist, and to it will still be responsible 
the police, courts, telecommunications and ports. British and 
American troops will continue to be stationed in the territory. 
But most other matters affecting the life of the Zone— 
labour, education, health, welfare, commerce and so on— 
will in future come under an Italian senior director of 
administration, who will have two directorates—Interior and 
Finance and Economics—under him. The Italians will also 
be able to exercise real though indirect influence on the sub- 
jects reserved to the Anglo-American command through the 
Italian political adviser, who is to be appointed to work with 
the Zone Commander. All this is satisfactory as far as it 
goes. It helps to postpone a decision about the ultimate fate 
of the territory, and it will help Signor de Gasperi to prove 
that on the subject of Trieste he is as good a patriot as his 
critics. On the debit side must be set the disgruntlement of 
Marshal Tito, but this should not be taken too tragically. 
If a final settlement of the Trieste problem ‘is ever reached 
it is most unlikely that Yugoslavia will get more out of it than 
she holds at present. In fact all that Marshal Tito’s indignation 
really succeeds in doing is to make the Western Powers wonder 
whether they would not do better to acquiesce in Yugoslav 
domination of Zone B, hand over Zone A to the Italians, and 
let partition stand for a final settlement. 


A Sinister Canard 


It is to be hoped that the truth and all the truth about the 
origin of the canard published by the Paris journal Le Monde, 
which is virtually a successor of Le Temps, regarding an 
alleged statement by Admiral Fechteler on the probable result 
of a European war will be relentlessly probed. The story— 
to the effect that war before 1960 was inevitable and that 
Britain would be obliterated as a military base by atomic 
bombs—is of course calculated to play straight into Communist 
hands, by causing France to think that military preparations are 
useless and that the only prudent policy is the neutralism for 
which Le Monde has come more and more to stand. The most 
categorical repudiation not merely of such a statement but of 
any such views by Admiral Fechteler has not shaken Le 
Monde’s insistence on the accuracy of its story, which is com- 
manding no credence except in Communist circles and must 
seriously damage Le Monde’s journalistic repute. But a 
further consideration is involved, which is put forcibly by 
M. Rémy Roure, the chief political writer on Le Monde, who 
has resigned his position on the paper as a protest against the 
publication of such a report, whether well-founded or not (as 
to that M. Roure knows nothing) at a time when “ peace is 
too fragile and the solidarity of the free nations too precious ” 
to be imperilled in this wanton way. The fact that the publica- 
tion was timed, whether by accident or by design, for the day 
on which the European Army treaty was being initialled is 
another aspect of the affair that urgently needs investigation. 
The possibility that something has been deliberately planted on 
Le Monde cannot be excluded. One healthy symptom is the 
universal condemnation of Le Monde by all the non-Communist 
French Press. 


Exchange on Tariffs 


A month ago the British Government addressed a courteous 
but anxious memorandum on the subject of tariffs to the 
American State Department. An answer which will relieve 
some, but by no means all, anxieties has now been received. 
The essence of the British case was that our manufacturers 
had, with the blessing of the American no less than of their 
own Government, been trying to reduce the dollar gap by 
expanding their sales to the United States. British manufac- 
turers, however, “are perturbed by the mounting evidence 
that any marked success in selling their goods in the United 
States may be countered by applications from United States 
industries for further protection, and the fear thai some at 
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least of these applications may be granted.” : 
reply admits that the Tariff Coubelenden | has os 
intervene in respect to a number of manufactures which yj , 
concern British exporters. It is not to be expected, of bn 
that the State Department would be able to give a catesos 


assurance that a resort to protective tariffs wi er j 
be demanded by American mensfacteres ‘wir ta : | 
position threatened, or that the demand will not be a thei | 
when it is made. All that it can say in reply to the Brit 
memorandum, is that any tariff modifications will “be he 
under constant review to ensure their remaining in force f, 
only such time and to such extent as was necessary.” — : 
can be little comfort to Buitish exporters in this’ A fluct i t 
tariff is no secure background for an export drive a F 
“ necessary ” duration of 4 tariff is liable to be until the mome. 
when the British exporta has given up. It is clear, howe . 
that the State Department agrees that the panic fess te A 
protective tariffs is a slrt-sighted one and is, moreover a 
conflict with the letter nd spirit of the General Agreem - 
on Trade and Tariffs, notto mention the North Atlantic Treey. : 
L 
A Prophet Abro:d at 
Mr. Walter Lippmannis as far removed as possib . 
under-the-bed, inside-inarmation school of olen ca : 
tators. The raw materiaof his articles is the common pro: : ui 
of all those who have acess to a library and the daily papers; re 
what invests them with uch persuasive strength is the lucidity < 
of the argument framedin each of them. It is at first sig ag 
surprising that even theyounger generation should be aware - 
of these qualities in a jarnalist whose writings most of them - 
have little chance to tad, but the fact remains that. Mr ~ 
Lippmann’s audiences itOxford and Cambridge were no less “4 
crowded and appreciate than those in London. The only oA 
one of Mr. Lippmann’siddresses which could be published a 
the Sir George Watsc lecture, was a good example of “~ 
his capacity for restatingn old problem with new insight. The - 
theme of this address 1s American policy towards Europe “— 
He explained the inadea@cy of the word “ isolationism ” either 
as a historical concept cas a modern term of abuse. America ber. 
he said, except for theiterlude of the First World War faced — 
West rather than Eastsolation was “a deposit of ideas from On 
the experience of consdating and securing the national home- if t 
land ”’; but “ by naturend by mood it was neither prudent nor be : 
retiring.” Mr. Lippman suggested that the critical moment ome 
for American policy wards Europe came with Mr. Bevin’s 
call for American inteention in Greece. Having listened to M 
that call, the America had logically gone ahead with their . 
new undertaking untille moment came when the question TI 
had to be asked: “ Whio not the West Europeans provide at § sens¢ 
least the infantry for > defence of their own countries?” on C 
And the solution was exorably German rearmament. But that 
Mr. Lippmann reservehis most solemn warning against the wher 
danger the Allies run “ making their military and political or dc 
plans contingent upon : perpetuation of a divided Germany.”{ famil 
The solution he offer a firm four-power commitment tog oF, fc 
evacuate Germany, a fico-German alliance, and a negotiated woul 
frontier settlement wit’oland, is so bold that it may one day§ famil 
become part of history who | 
savin 
Purchase-tax Fality - 
Mr. Butler was ft entitled to point out in the debateg they < 
on purchase-tax in tHouse of Commons on Monday that§ spare 
the Douglas scheme? a revised purchase-tax “came from§ such | 
the Opposition’s owtable and from the committee whichf matte 
they had appointed.That does not necessarily make it af be ma 
good scheme, but ites blunt thg edge of the Opposition’s§ tion. 
criticisms. On the ve the Douglas scheme was sound and§ gratuit 
practical, and the Gciment was right to adopt it. No doubt chanc« 
the case for helping icashire by removing the purchase-taxg to the 
altogether, or raising level at which, under the Douglas§ be a g 
scheme, the tax begio operate, is superficially strong: butf gambli 
the case against sing out one industry for exemption from — 
octri 
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a general tax is still stronger. Some other way must be found 
of helping Lancashire; one way—the placing of the maximum 
of Government orders there immediately—has been found. As 
it is, Mr. Butler has found himself able to give some small 
measure of relief from purchase-tax on a fairly wide range of 
articles in general use, including footwear. In the case of an 
jndividual garment it amounts to little, but it will cost 
£17 million in a full year. Mr. Butler might perhaps have gone 
a little further than that, but he has not much margin to play 
with. At any rate it will be of some help to traders to have a 
definite and final decision. Buyers naturally held back while 
the prospect, and the extent, of reductions was left open. Now 
postponed purchases may to some extent materialise. 


A Swing to Labour 


Whatever the precise tally of gains and losses in the local 
elections held in the past fortnight—the party affiliation of some 
candidates who labelled themselves neither Conservative nor 
Labour remains a little vague—the fact that Labour has 
achieved a considerable triumph and the Conservatives suffered 
a considerable set-back is incontestable. That cities like 
Glasgow and various others should now be controlled by 
Labour may mean substantial changes in such matters as local 
housing policy. The Labour victory can be in part explained, 
though not explained away. The Conservatives three years 
ago established a position on local bodies which they could 
not hope to hold; the pendulum swings locally as well as 
nationally. Labour, moreover, always enjoys a certain advan- 
tage in organisation through the existence of the often very 
active trade councils. But the main explanation of the swing 
to Labour no doubt is the unpopularity of the Government’s 
recovery proposals. They were bound to be unpopular. Some- 
thing would be very wrong with them if they were not. In the 
end they may cost the Government its life, though not in any 
near future. That will depend in part on whether the Govern- 
ment can succeed in explaining its policy better than it has so 
far. It is difficult to stir the enthusiasm of the wage-earner 
over an improvement in the pound sterling, but the attempt 
to relate it to the cost of his food and clothing is worth making. 
If the country is to be asked to tread the hard path it must 
be shown plainly that the path leads upward and what the 
consequences of that will be. 


Money to Burn 


The Bishop of Willesden talked some exceedingly sound 
sense about gambling at a meeting of the Churches’ Committee 
on Gambling on Monday. He is not alone in finding it strange 
that there should be such insistent demands for wage-increases, 
when, if the £600 million that are risked annually on horses 
or dogs or football pools were spent on household needs, most 
families would be better off than any reasonable wage-increase 
or, for that matter, any reasonable reduction of purchase-tax, 
would make them. That, of course, does not apply to all 
families, but it applies to a great many. And if the people 
who part with their money so lightly were ready to put it into 
savings bonds or the post-office savings bank instead—as every- 
one is being urged to do as a national service—both they and 
the nation would be better off. They have shown plainly that 
they are ready to spare the money. Are they not prepared to 
spare it for a worthy instead of an unworthy object ? To ask 
such questions, it may be admitted, does not in itself carry 
matters much further, but it is well that some attempt should 
be made to seize public opinion of the importance of this ques- 
tion. Not much can be done by legislation, but at least any 
gratuitous extension of temptations to the enthronement of 
chance can be opposed; that applies in particular at this moment 
to the proposal to establish a Casino at Brighton. There can 
be a good deal of academic argument about different forms of 
gambling, but there was rarely a time when national as well as 
personal interest made it more desirable to lay emphasis on the 
doctrine of stewardship in the matter of money. 
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AT WEMINSTER 


HE Opposition was th less ebullient about its victories 

at the borough pollian at the results of the county 

council elections. T is conformable to the nature of 
things. The reaction to suss weakens as success is repeated. 
It is a merciful ordering ofairs so far‘as politicians go, since 
it saves them from bursting\fter the county council elections 
Labour members were read read the burial service over Mr. 
Churchill and his Governm, but there was no such jubilating 
effervescence this week. C caugat just a mild Wykehamist 
whiff of elation when Mr.ouglas Jay insinuated that Lord 
Swinton, the new five-star PO., is N¢ earning his keep, judged 
by the election reverses. r. Churdill, gay and serene as 
always in these days, is qu satisfiecthe main job is being 
done, which is to answer Salist terMtological inexactitudes. 
For the first time the famousxpression,as been heard on the 
lips of its begetter after neay fifty yeat. AJ] England then 
laughed at the young Chunill’s audactys apology for the 
Liberal caricature of indented Chinese hour on the Rand 
as “Chinese slavery” and yerybody !@4eq yproariously 
this week. Let the incident b recalled. INOtyred labour of 
this kind, said the young Chrchill with his inning auburn 
hair, might not be a desirable ontract,” but It Cnot be classi- 
fied as slavery in the extreme .cceptance of theord without 
some risk of terminological inxactitude.” Th€jom of the 
Churchillian genius was as certainly present in t saying as 
was that of Mozart in any of his earliest COMPOSns of of 
Wordsworth in his first poetical outpourings. 

* 


The same brilliance and occasional inconsequengnnear 
in his answers to questions today. “ My views are Sect to 
a harmonious process which keeps them in relation t0spts_” 
That was last week’s best morsel. This week the liv mr, 
Callaghan was probing the master’s mind again about, co. 
ordinating Ministers and begging to know whether there \an 
kind of question. the Opposition could ask the co-ordinrg, 
The master replied that it was hard to see how any inter¥ion 
by the Opposition, no matter how unjustifiable, might not yr, 

In face of that smiling circumlocution Mr. Callaghan gave'p, 
Mr. Morrison ran into an answer from Mr. Eden that wasy. 
thing but circumlocutory. There is nothing sinuous or Sig 
about the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Morrison had misgitg 
about the effect of the Trieste Zone A discussions on Y. 
slavia. Mr. Eden agreed with Mr. Morrison that the Tr» 
problem cannot be settled without Yugoslav co-operation, 
he reminded him that it was the Labour Government wh 
agreed to Zones A (the subject of the Anglo-American unc 
standing) and B going to Italy, though the Yugoslavs 
exercising far greater powers in Zone B than the Italians y 
have in Zone A. Thereupon, Mr. Morrison folded his arms a 
held his peace. 

* * ” * 

The House had a good look at the new Minister of Healt 
Mr. Macleod, when he announced the Broadmoor enquiry 
Both the announcement and questions about it were admirably 
handled. If he does not turn up trumps one will be surprised. 
He might even prove an ace. There is a full frontal develop- 
ment of the head that hints at mental power, and he has the 
sturdy physique without which no gifts can prevail in the hard 
life of politics these days. 

* * * * 

The two days spent on the purchase-tax have been grim. The 
intricacies of the tax alone are affrighting. D levels, old utility 
levels, median points—we have had all that and more. Hardly 
any garment in the family wardrobe, stock-size or out-size, lined 
or unlined, but has been discussed with particularity, and to 
crown all we had a mannequin parade by three Labour women 
Members in coats ostensibly to illustrate the anomalies of the 
tax. Shades of Gladstone, Bright and Disraeli ! The House of 
Commons as a branch of a West-End store !_ Was it surprising 
that Mr. Butler should recall the warning of the lamented Oliver 
Stanley that the great danger of the purchase-tax was that it 
might reduce Parliament to a Dutch auction ? H.B. 








HATEVER may laid of the latest Allied Note to 
Russia as a whole certainly makes an admirable 
beginning. To aim “the unity of Germany, the 
election of a free all-Germarovernment and the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with thatovernment” and at achieving 
those objectives “ on terms thwill ensure unity with freedom 
and peace with security” is frame a policy to which the 
Kremlin itself could net takepen exception. The odds are 
that it will not. But tiat is ary different thing from endors- 
ing the policy and @-Operat; in carrying it into effect. If 
Russia were ready 9 do thahe threat of war that envelops 
the world like dark¢Ss at noday would be dissipated, and an 
era of peace, an¢¢ven of saething that without too much 
simulation migh be called -osperity, would open. But if 
nothing like fuJ*©°¢ptance othe Allies’ principles by Moscow 
can be looked “> !S there suffient basis of agreement to enable 
the negotiat*S 2OW in proress to continue? The answer 
to that mu~™e from Mosow and there is not much ground 
for optim’ @bout its nature The omens are far from favour- 
able. §© the last Soviet Note was received on April 10th 
(the W-!" Allies have dalied quite long enough over their 
reply) French Civilian air-liner has been attacked in the 
Berli*-Corridor by Russian military aircraft and no satis- 
factj !ven; virulent allegations about alleged germ-warfare 
in yea have been continuously broadcast from Moscow; the 
Eg German, Russian-controlled, Deputy Prime Minister, 
H Ulbricht, has been making threatening speeches violently 
ple to Dr. Adenauer. This does not create an atmosphere 
épicuously conducive to co-operation in a genuine effort to 
leve peace. 
3ut whatever the atmosphere the efforts must be continued. 
they should fail no room must be left for the suspicion, in 
ermany or anywhere else, that responsibility for the failure 
2s at any point or in any respect with the Allies. The Note 
1ey have just sent to Moscow justifies no such suspicion. It 
ieals with the points in the last Soviet Note fairly and in detail 
ind throws on the Russians the onus of rejecting reasonable 
ind constructive proposals. The Soviet Union itself proposed 
in effect the creation of an all-German Government on the basis 
of all-German elections, the withdrawal of all occupation 
troops, the concession to Germany of the right to maintain a 
national army—all, apparently, subject to the governing con- 
dition that the united Germany should not enter into such a 
coalition with any other States as one of the signatories of the 
Peace Treaty might consider to be “ directed against any peace- 
loving State.” In plain language Germany must have no part 
or lot in any European Defence Community. That condition 
the German Government is unprepared, and the Allied Powers 
still more decisively unprepared, to accept. If, as Russia 
specifically envisaged in her Note of April 9th, “ Germany is to 
be established as a united, independent, peace-loving State ” 
her independence must confer on her the right to associate her- 
self with whom she will for peaceful and purely defensive pur- 
poses. On that the Allied Note is insistent, and rightly. 
It is the crux of the whole matter. That Russia’s chief purpose 
in initiating the present exchange of Notes was to prevent the 
inclusion of Germany in the European Defence Community 
is not to be doubted. In refusing to lend themselves to it the 
Allies must once more make it plain to all the world, except 
those elements in the world obdurate in their refusal to listen 
to all reason, that such inclusion can be a threat to no one 
and that in existing circumstances it is an inevitable defensive 
measure. The case, indeed, needs no arguing. There is no 
secret about the forces which the Soviet Union ard the 
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European Defence Community respectively have at their dis. 
posal. “What king going to make war against another kj 
sitteth not down first and consulteth whether he be able with ten 
thousand to meet him that cometh upon him with twe, 
thousand ?” How long does he sit and consult when the 
numbers are from 25 to 50 divisions against 175, even with an 
unknown quantity of atomic bombs on either side to b. 
reckoned with ? 

What is needed most, indeed the only endeavour worth making 
at all, is to discover any common ground which Russia and the 
Allies can take as starting-point for a common advance towards 
a common goal. This common ground is not completely nop: 
existent. Both parties—for the Allies can, of course, be counted 
as one—desire the holding of all-German elections for an all. 
German Government with which the future of a united Ger. 
many can be negotiated. That is something, though if Russia 
still insists on Federal Germany’s dissociating herself from 
the European Defence Community the whole thing goes by the 
board. For the moment assume that difficulty shelved 
or side-tracked. If the elections are to be held they must be 
completely free and secret. Russia herself has admitted that 
from the first. But that cannot mean simply freedom on the 
day of polling. An atmosphere of freedom must have been 
created, both in East and in West Germany, long enough before- 
hand to inspire general confidence that there will be no pressure 
exerted in advance and no danger of reprisals afterwards. And 
that must be guaranteed by some quite impartial body. One 
such body is already available, a commission appointed by 
the United Nations for this very purpose. But the commission 
has been refused all facilities in Eastern Germany and Russia 
has rejected its possible arbitrament, proposing instead that 
the enquiry into the necessary conditions for the holding of free 
elections should be carried out by the four Occupying Powers 
themselves. There are obvious objections to that, though not 
necessarily the ones the Allies adduce in their new Note. 
The most serious, and this the Allies do mention, is the record 
of Four-Power discussions in recent years, notably those at the 
Palais-Rose in Paris last year. But the breakdown there was not 
as exclusively the fault of the Russians as the British and 
American Foreign Offices sought to make the world believe, 
and by all accounts the private Four-Power convers:tions on 
disarmament during the last session of the United Nations 
Assembly went surprisingly well. If Russia would agree toa 
genuine Four-Power enquiry, with one complete neutral added 
and with decisions determined by a majority vote, useful work 
might conceivably be accomplished. 

Meanwhile two transactions which concern Germany and the 
Western Allies only are still pending. The European Army 
treaty has been drafted and initialled and is ready for signature. 
But it will not be signed till a separate document, constituting 
Federal Germany in all essentials an independent sovereigt 
State, is agreed and ready for signature too. One majot 
obstacle to that, disagreement as to what proportion of the 
10,200 million marks approved as Germany’s E.D.C. conti 
bution she may retain for her own military needs, still remains. 
There are others, but they are less formidable. Even on the 
financial question agreement will no doubt in the end be 
hammered out. But here time presses urgently. Dr. Adenauer's 
domestic opponents are waging an intensive campaign against 
him and the rearmament proposals, the Communists by such 
dangerous methods as the demonstration which resulted i 
death and bloodshed at Essen on Sunday. Every new delay 
increases the possibility of the Chancellor failing to get the 


peace agreement through the Bundestag. Russia, of course, i 
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backing every section that is trying to make difficulties. The 
Labour Party in this country is strangely and. urhelpfully 
hesitant, considering that the Labour Government endorsed 
completely the principle of a rearmed Germany within a 
European Defence Community. Its demand, obviously 
forced on the moderates of the party by the Dalton-Bevan 
faction, that fresh elections in Federal Germany should be held 
before Germany finally incorporates herself in E.D.C. is quite 


indefensibie, as Mr. Eden pointed out with some warmth in the: 


House of Commons on Wednesday. There is no question of 
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attempting to confront Russia with a fait accompli while her 
new proposals are under discussion. The construction of the 
European Defence Community has been a long and arduous 
process. There has been no secret about it. Every step in the 
negotiations has been known. It is only when success 
appeared to be in sight that Russia made proposals designed 
to frustrate the E.D.C. project. Both sets of negotiations must 
take their course. Those between the Allies and Russia will, it 
is to be hoped, make progress. But to jeopardise the results so 
far achieved in the West would be the very reverse of progress. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


a particularly competent American authority put the com- 

plications of the American Presidential election campaign 
in a nutshell. What it comes to in a word is this: It is 
expected that about fifty-five million voters will go to the poll; 
of these roughly twenty-two million are safe to vote Democrat 
and fifteen million safe to vote Republican. That leaves a 
floating vote of eighteen millions that will decide the issue. 
It is a pretty large float, and it may be noted that while, on 
this showing, the Democrats would need only six million of it 
for success the Republicans would need twelve. What are the 
chances? The Democrats reckon that they could beat any 
Republican except Eisenhower. The Republicans reckon that 
any Republican could beat Truman—but Truman is not stand- 
ing. If Taft gets the Republican nomination the odds are that 
the Democrats will win with Kefauver or Harriman or someone 
else—almost anyone would do. If Eisenhower gets it the 
Democrats’ only hope is Governor Stevenson, of Illinois. As 
between him and Eisenhower the odds might be put as even. 
Governor Stevenson has insisted that he will not stand, but 
the Democratic Convention is a fortnight after the Republican, 
and if Eisenhower is nominated at the latter the pressure on 
Stevenson to let his name go forward as Democratic champion 
will be tremendous. The conclusion of the whole matter ? On 
the whole that General Eisenhower is likely to be Republican 


candidate and thereafter Republican President. 
* * * * 


| WAS considerably interested a day or two ago in hearing 


The pulpit of St. Paul’s on Sunday evenings does seem to 
assume now and then rather much of the chargcteristics of 
a platform. I have read with interest the newspaper reports 
of the sermon preached there last Sunday by a coloured 
clergyman from Jamaica. No doubt the gospel was preached 
much more than was reported; the preaching of the gospel is 
not news. And nothing could be more natural than that the 
preacher should feel a burning indignation about much that 
is happening in South Africa; I share that emotion to the full. 
But I cannot help feeling that there should be some distinction 
between a cathedral pulpit and, say, the Caxton Hall. Some 
things—for example, a fierce denunciation of Dr. Malan—that 
would be perfectly appropriate in the one place are not quite 
equally so in the other. In the Caxton Hall we are not invited 
to worship and bow down and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker; in St. Paul’s we are. The atmosphere of worship is 
primary. Practical questions, of course, cannot, and should 
not, be excluded from the pulpit, and no clear line can be laid 
down defining the point at which what is legitimate in “ pulpit 
politics ” becomes excessive. I only suggest that the existence of 
such a line, and the fact that worship and controversy are not 
easily reconcilable, should be recognised. 

* * . 


There is more than one angle to the Government’s pro- 
posal to decentralise the railways as far as possible. It is 
more than a matter of administration—on the advantage of 
decentralisation opinions can differ—it is a matter of name. 
Before nationalisation there was a real spirit of local patriotism 
and loyalties among railwaymen. The Great Western was 


something they were genuinely proud of and proud to be 
working for. 
Midland. 


The same was true of the North Eastern or 
Western Region, or Eastern, or any of the others 


is something quite different—merely an administrative division 
of a vast amorphous concern called British Railways, and a real 
loss of incentive results. Whether anything can be done about it 
now is questionable. But the subject deserves an imaginative 
approach, for something, I am assured by people who know 
railways better than I do, has been lost that is well worth 
regaining. 
* * * * 

Circumstances took me on Wednesday evening to the annual 
rally of the London Missionary Society, held in connection 
with the annual assembly of the Congregational Union, and 
I was very considerably impressed. Westminster Chapel, which 
holds 2,500 people, was packed, and the proceedings were 
relayed to an overflow meeting in an adjacent hall—this when 
there was no outstanding speaker to attract, and many of the 
3,000 or so had been attending meetings all day. Though the 
Congregational Union itself has had to confess a difficult 
financial situation the budget of the L.M.S. has been fully 
covered. One encouraging announcement was that missionaries 
now excluded from China are going to Malaya to work among 
the Chinese there. Another cause for encouragement was the 
wisdom and moderation with which an African speaker from 
Northern Rhodesia spoke of the Federation issue. The 
importance of these evidences of the virility of Congrega- 
tionalism must no doubt not be exaggerated; but it most 
certainly not be underestimated. 

* * * * 

How far depression and disappointment at the deteriora- 
tion in Anglo-Egyptian relations may have been a con- 
tributory cause of Sir Cecil Campbell’s tragic death in Cairo 
on Sunday can only be conjectured. Sir Cecil was one of a 
distinguished group of British citizens who made Egypt their 
home after their careers as officials (in his case at the 
Embassy) had come to an end. But more than most of them 
he continued to play a very active part in Anglo-Egyptian 
politics, and when the full history of the recent diplomatic 
relations between the two countries comes to be written, it 
will be found that Sir Cecil’s part in them was not incon- 
siderable and always directed towards breaking down the 
barriers of misunderstanding. He loved Egypt and its inhabi- 
tants, and could get on equally well with Prime Ministers or 
policemen. When, last autumn, it had become almost impossible 
for official contacts to be maintained between Egyptians and 
the British Embassy, Sir Cecil’s flat was one of the few clearing- 
houses for ideas. No one who heard the lecture which he 
gave at Chatham House in March could fail to realise how 
deeply he deplored the rift between Egypt and Britain. 

* * * * 


I am getting a little tired of bogus academic institutions, 
but I find that their specious activities do arouse some 
interest. I may therefore give passing mention to the 


Western University, domiciled in one room in a small wooden 
house in San Diego, California, and presided over by a of 
named Mrs. Glennis Corinthia Gay, who did quite a bris 

business in the sale of degrees on both sides of the Atlantic 
till the United States Government found means of stopping her. 
Her gaicty must now find another outlet. For my acquaintance 
with her I am indebted to the Sunday Pictorial. 


JANUS 














Credulity and Germs 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington. 


HE fact that some people will believe anything has been 
demonstrated with great thoroughness during the second 
quarter of the twentieth century—an era which, if it 

did not actually invent the Big Lie, has established new records 
for the exploitation of the device. Since human credulity is 
a very old story, there ought perhaps to be no great shock or 
surprise in the revelation that Big Lies are still being believed 
by some people; and indeed that is probably not the most 
meiancholy aspect of the contemporary propaganda war. More 
depressing still, it may be, is the continued evidence that some 
people who ought to know better will half-believe almost any 
Big Lie that tends to vindicate a point of view they have 
embraced. For false propaganda which succeeds in _half- 
convincing the well-informed is achieving a more consider- 
able victory than that which merely fully convinces the ignorant. 

Depressing it has been, therefore, to read in Washington 
within the last week or so two items of news indicating that there 
are Englishmen who have allowed themselves to half-believe the 
Chinese and Russian Communist stories to the effect that the 
United States has resorted to germ-warfare in North Korea, 
North-east China and Tsingtao. For those in the Communist 
audience who have been fully convinced by these stories there 
is some excuse. They have no access to facts which suggest 
that a Big Lie has been propounded. But the facts are 
available to Englishmen. 

The first of the two news-items came from Moscow, and 
said that five British business men who had just been to 
Peiping to discuss an expansion of Anglo-Chinese trade had 
there heard a recording of alleged confessions by American 
war prisoners that germ bombs had been dropped in Korea, 
and were now convinced that the Chinese charges were to be 
taken seriously. The second news-item came from London, 
and quoted a writer in an English weekly who was informing 
his readers that “I have become converted to the view that 
the Chinese and Koreans have a case which deserves careful 
investigation.” Whatever may be in doubt in the whole unlovely 
story, it is beyond dispute that such testaments as these—the 
hint of half-belief, the scattering of the seed of doubt—trepre- 
sent a highly satisfactory achievement from the Communists’ 
point of view. The Communists would be, of course, entitled 
to the achievement if their story were true. But the British 
commentators are not in either instance saying that there is 
proof that the story is true. It would be difficult indeed to 
say that. 

In default of such proof an honest judgement will have to 
depend upon the events themselves. And the first set of events 
embraces the making of the charges by the Communists in 
their Press, on their radio and in the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission; the publication by the Communists of 
pictures showing a bomb-case, opened to disclose four separated 
compartments, and a pile of black insects on a (separate) sheet 
of white paper lying amidst straw; and the production of 
recorded alleged confessions by captured Americans. As to the 
making of the charges, a knowledgeable person in quest of an 
honest judgement would have to note that they were being 
made by practitioners of a system which in the past has made 
no secret of its conviction that any subterfuge or lie is justi- 
fied if it advances the cause, and that they were being directed 
against a system which affirms its belief in efficacy of truth. 

As to the photographs of the bomb-case and insects, the 
Communists said that this was visual evidence of an American 
resort to bacteriological warfare. The Americans said that the 
bomb-case was one in which leaflets were distributed, and that 
the insects were dead and harmless, and were of a species which 
in any case would not survive in the Korean winter (when 
they were alleged to have been dropped). As to the alleged 
confessions of captured American airmen, the United States 
Air Force in Washington promptly conceded that Lieut. John 
Quinn, from California, and Lieut. Kenneth Enoch, from Ohio, 
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whose voices the Communists said they had recorded, had begg 
missing from the date when the Communists claimed to 
captured them. But examination of the alleged confessions 
yielded some interesting disclosures. For instance, Liey 
Enoch was represented as saying: 

“I have seen the truth as printed by the democratic 
Chinese Press, and all these truths and kind treatment show 
all the more clearly the lies and untruthful war propaganda 
of the Wall Street radio and Press. . . . I am determined 
to struggle for peace against Wall Street capitalism, tg 
clear my conscience of past errors. I am filled with 
determination to join the peace-loving camp.” 

Now anyone who wished to regard a Chinese Communists 
word as just as good as an American’s cquid have argued that 
no conclusions could properly be drawn on the basis of what 
either side said about the bomb-case and insect photographs, 
But in the alleged words of Lieut. Enoch a very different point 
was to be made. 

No American, and no Briton who has lived in America for 
any length of time, is likely to believe that a young man from 
Ohio or any other state in the Union would of his own 
volition use that sort of language, or know how to use it, 
These are the clichés of Communism, and they are utterly alien 
to the American tongue. Everyone in America who read or 
heard them must have known, even if he could not prove it, 
that if Lieut. Enoch said them they had been written out for 
him to say. This perception, however, may well be given less 
weight elsewhere in the world, where it may be discounted as 
“ subjective ” evidence. Well, there remains for consideration 
a second set of events, relating to the behaviour of each of 
the two sides after the Communist charges were made, 

On March 4th, when the Communist propaganda agencies 
had devoted themselves for several days to the allegations that 
the Americans were employing germ-warfare, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, said “categorically and 
unequivocally ” that the charges were false, and suggested that 
they had been made by the Communists in the hope of evading 
the blame for a serious epidemic of plague in their area. (The 
Americans had kept any similar epidemic out of South Korea 
by wholesale inoculations and other precautions.) On March 
llth, the Communist propaganda campaign having shown no 
sign of slackening, Mr. Acheson sent a message through the 
U.S. Consul at Geneva to Mr. Paul Ruegger, President of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, proposing that 
investigators to be appointed by that body should conduct an 
investigation on both sides of the fighting lines to determine 
the real causes, nature and extent of the epidemic, and offering 
them full access behind the United Nations lines to “ all possible 
sources of information having relevance to the enquiry.” 


On March 12th Mr. Ruegger asked both sides whether they 
would admit a committee of enquiry to be “composed of 
persons who will offer every guarantee of moral and scientific 
independence ” with “the highest qualifications, especially in 
epidemiology . . . known specialists whom it (the International 
Committee of the Red Cross) will itself select in Switzerland.” 
On March 13th Mr. Acheson accepted this offer on behalf of 
the United States Government for the Unified Command. On 
March 26th Mr. Malik, the Soviet delegate, made a long speech 
in the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations in which 
he rejected the investigation plan on the ground that the 
International Committee of-the Red Cross was not really an 
international organisation but “a Swiss national organisation” 
which could not “ act objectively and impartially.” When the 
United Nations World Health Organisation offered to provide 
technical assistance in the Communist-held epidemic areas the 
Communists turned that down too. 

These are the events up to date. Anyone on this side of 
the Iron Curtain can discover them for himself; and anyone 
who undertakes to comment on the Communist germ-warfare 
charges should have done so first. It is late in the day to 
say that the Communist charges should be taken seriously, when 
every effort to take them seriously has been frustrated by the 
Communists; or to suggest that the Communists have a case 
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which deserves careful investigation, when the Communists 
have prevented any such careful investigation. And, in the 
jight of all that has happened, it is very, very late in the day 
to be pretending that one side has as good a claim to be 
believed as the other. 


Bertrand Russell at 80 


By MAURICE CRANSTON 


N Sunday Bertrand Russell will be eighty. He ought, 

by this time, to seem “ venerable,” especially as he 

is, after all, a philosopher, and indeed the greatest 
philosopher alive. But he is too full of life, youth, hope, wit 
and provocation to assume the tranquil dignity of age. He is 
very much not retired. Since he was seventy, he has published 
ten new books—the tenth, called The Impact of Science on 
Society,* appears this week—and several of those books are as 
controversial as any he has written. He broadcasts and lectures 
regularly and sends an occasional scorching letter to the Press. 
A year or two ago he hit the sea in a Scandinavian air-crash, 
but swam with Socratic calm and more than Socratic energy 
to safety. His appearance is immensely distinguished: a 
trim, erect figure with a fine head of white hair and a face that 
is at once sharply Voltairean and gently humane. At a time 
in which pessimism is an almost universal faith, and orthodox 
religion is reclaiming so many intellectuals, Lord Russell 
remains adamantly optimistic, anti-clerical, utilitarian; he is 
unwavering in his belief in reason, in the necessity, and the 
practicability, of rational solutions to the problems of mankind. 


Lord Russell has so far published very little about the events 
of his own life. The most he has said appeared in a symposium 
called The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell printed at Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1944. There he told the curious story of his child- 
hood. His mother died when he was two; his father, Viscount 
Amberley, when he was three. He was brought up in the house 
of his grandfather, Lord John Russell, then the first Earl 
Russell, who died when he was six; thereafter his grandmother 
was responsible for his upbringing. Lord Russell has described 
her as “a Puritan with the moral rigidity of the Covenanters, 
despising comfort, indifferent to food, hating wine, and regard- 
ing tobacco as sinful.” The young Bertrand was told very 
little about his parents, and was inevitably mystified. He was 
twenty-one when he learned the truth about their lives and 
opinions, and he discovered with a shock how much his father’s 
experience had been the analogue of his own. For Lord 
Amberley, too, had been a man of unorthodox beliefs. He 
had, as a young man, rejected Christianity to become the 
disciple, and later the friend, of John Stuart Mill. Russell 
discovered that Mill had been, in so far as an agnostic could 
be, his godfather. 


Lord Amberley had paid the penalty for his eccentricity. 
During the General Election of 1868, when he was a candidate, 
it came out that he had ventured the suggestion, at a private 
meeting, that birth-control was a matter for the medical pro- 
fession to consider. He became at once the target of slander 
and abuse. He was called “ The Vice-Count Amberley ” and 
a foul-mouthed rake; though in truth he was a shy and retiring 
man of the utmost propriety. He never found another con- 
Stituency. His son must have recalled his father’s experience 
when, in 1940, the municipal authorities of New York fulfilled 
their election pledges to expunge the vice of Manhattan by 
banning Professor Bertrand Russell from teaching at the City 
College, on the grounds that his published views on marriage 
“encouraged immorality.” 


Lord Amberley had wished his two sons brought up as free- 
thinkers, and appointed two agnostics in his will as their 
guardians. The Court of Chancery, on the application of the 
grandparents, set aside the will, so that Bertrand Russell, as he 
later put it, “ enjoyed the benefits of a Christian upbringing.” 
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He was about fifteen when he started thinking seriously and 
critically about religion, and he was unhappy for some years 
after he decided he could no longer believe. He was taught 
by tutors, and his life as a boy was a solitary one; his greatest 
pleasure came from his discovery, at the age of eleven, of 
mathematics, something at which he could really excel. 

He was altogether happy at Cambridge. His friends included 
two men who later became very eminent philosophers: A. N. 
Whitehead and G. E. Moore. The leading philosopher in 
Cambridge at the time, however, was M’Taggart, a Hegelian 
idealist. Lord Russell listened to him with admiration, and 
later read “avidly” the works of F. H. Bradley, a subtler 
metaphysician than M’Taggart, but a Hegelian, too. Neither 
influence produced Bertrand Russell the philosopher. He 
realised his genius because he was trained up to his fourth 
year at Trinity in mathematics, and the decisive influence in 
his intellectual development was that of Giuseppe Peano, the 
Italian pioneer of modern mathematical theory, whom he met 
in Paris in 1900. Following that meeting, Lord Russell 
mastered Peano’s symbolism and then evolved his own. Peano 
had reduced the special vocabulary of arithmetic to three 
terms; Lord Russell went on to prove that even these were 
unnecessary and “ that a minimum vocabulary for mathematics 
is the same as for logic.” In the Principles of Mathematics 
(1903) and more notably in the book he wrote with White- 
head, Principia Mathematica (1910), Russell made a revolu- 
tionary contribution to philosophy. It was not only that he 
succeeded in proving that mathematics can be derived from 
logic, but he developed in the process certain logical 
techniques which have changed the methods, if not perhaps 
the very nature, of philosophy. Russell has not been wholly in 
sympathy with the revolution his work has precipitated, and 
although his point of view in branches of philosophy other 
than logic has altered from time to time, he has never been 
at one with what is now the prevailing school, dominated by 
his most gifted pupil, Ludwig Wittgenstein, who died last year. 

Lord Russell belongs to a family which has taken a leading 
part in the politics of these islands since the sixteenth century. 
Several of his ancestors have been famous rebels, and he has 
inherited their stubborn spirit. After the Boer War he became 
a thorough-going pacifist, and remained one until 1940, when 
he was finally persuaded that Hitler was an evil worse than 
war. For his uncompromising attitude in 1916 he was expelled 
from his Fellowship of Trinity and later put into prison. He 
had already taken part in the campaign for women’s suffrage. 

In 1921 Lord Russell went to Soviet Russia. He heard 
the firing squads, and returned with none of the illusions that 
were prevalent among his fellow Socialists between the two 
wars. He disliked and disapproved of what he saw in Russia, 
and remembered it when Stalin was everybody’s darling after 
1942; he was unpopular in many quarters then for speaking of 
Russia as a menace to peace. Since he ceased to be a pacifist, 
he has been a vigorous advocate of world government. But 
he does not think a world government should be given any 
power beyond that necessary to maintain peace. For the 
rest he recommends devolution. This is the theme of his 
book Power (1938) and of Authority and the Individual (1949). 
He thinks that, while security and justice require centralised 
government control, progress requires the utmost personal 
initiative, so that transfer of some sovereignty from national 
governments to a world government should be balanced by the 
transfer of other powers to local governments. 

As a philosopher, Lord Russell has no patience with 
theoretical ethics, but as a publicist he has had much to say 
about contemporary morals. His views on marriage and educa- 
tion have inevitably attracted attention. The book that was 
taken by careless readers to advocate adultery suggested in 
fact that sexual impulses should be “trained instead of 
thwarted,” and that voluntary self-sacrifice, prompted by love, 
should take the place of repression based on taboo. In educa- 
tion, Lord Russell has never suggested that children should 
have no discipline, but rather that the element of force in 
education should be reduced to the barest minimum. To 











discover that barest minimum, he ran a school in collaboration 
with his second wife, Dora Russell. After this experiment 
he returned to university teaching, first in America and 
then at Cambridge, where he was reinstated as a Fellow of 
Trinity during the Second World War. 

“My intellectual journeys,” Lord Russell once -confessed, 
“have been, in some respects, disappointing. When I was 
young I hoped to find religious satisfaction in philosophy . . . 
I thought of mathematics with reverence, and suffered when 
Wittgenstein led me to regard it as nothing but tautologies . . . 
Those who attempt to make a religion of humanism, which 
recognises nothing greater than man, do not satisfy my 
emotions. And yet I am unable to believe that, in the world 
as known, there is anything that I can value outside human 
beings.” 


A Picture of China 


{Extracts from a letter from a Chinese writer to an English 
friend.] 


CAME here to find work, but it was not possible for me 

to escape from my responsibilities to my country and my 

people, so when I later received instructions from one of 
my former superiors I went back to my native village with 
two friends. I was immediately subjected to the Chinese Com- 
munists’ vigilance and consequently lost all personal freedom. 
Therefore, | had no alternative but to pretend to be sympathetic 
towards the Chinese Communists. By so doing I hoped to be 
able to lessen the suspicious and severe attitude with which 
the Chinese Communists regarded me. 

For months I was out of a job at home without any income, 
and had to rely on my relatives and friends for my family’s 
support. My first child was born during this period, and, 
because of my poor economic condition at that time, even today 
she is not a healthy child. One of my friends became concerned 
over the fact that I was unemployed, and advised me that I 
should have a job to gain the Chinese Communists’ trust in 
me, and recommended me to a teaching post in a middle school. 
My salary was equivalent to H.K.$100.00 per month. From this 
time on my work was naturally tripled, and then my second 
daughter was born. In order to feed my wife and two babies 
I had to reduce my own diet, and my weight was decreased to 
only 96 Ibs. (with clothes on). 

Maybe you ‘know very little about conditions on the China 
mainland. The Chinese Communists after “liberation” of 
China gradually increased the length and strength of their 
tentacles and circumscribed the Chinese people’s choice of 
religion, thoughts, speech, daily diet, clothes, etc. In the 
year of 1950 the Chinese Communists began to carry out in 
earnest their programme of _ liquidation of the so-called 
“ counter-revolutionaries,” “ support of the Korean war,” and 
“ agrarian reforms.” 

During the eighteen months from June, 1950, to the end of 
1951 the Chinese Communists carried out in the villages and 
rural areas their programme of “ agrarian reforms.” This meant 
that they picked out certain landowners whom they either 
designated as “ landlords,” “rogues” or “ wealthy farmers,” 
and victimised these people by stripping them of all their land, 
houses, poultry and stock, clothes, furniture, jewellery and 
money. The Chinese Communists pocketed whatever they could, 
and divided the unmovable properties such as lands and build- 
ings to the poor uneducated peasants. These “ landlords,” 
“rogues” and “wealthy farmers” were then subjected to 
arranged public “ trials” where they either were executed or 
convicted to hard labour. The wives and daughters of these 
victims were humiliated and insulted. Meanwhile, in the cities 
the Chinese Communists carried out their so-called movements 
of resisting “ American imperialism and support of the Korean 
war” besides “counter-revolutionaries.” People had to, 
contribute specified amounts of money towards buying aero- 
planes and cannons; they were also encouraged to poini their 
fingers at “ counter-revolutionaries,” and people were forced 
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to attend classes and camps where a person’s ming ; 
re-trained,” that is by a systematic aitieeiates of «coal 
ing ” everything that a person has thought or done. 

The Chinese Communists have used the method of “ 
cratic convictions ” to enforce people to pay all kinds of eXCES. 
sive taxes and duties besides buying “ bonds ” contributions of 
aeroplanes and cannons. The so-called “ democratic COnVic. 
tions ” is actually the Chinese Communists calling themselves 
“ the will of the people.” If a person does not comply with 
these requests for money he is immediately put to a Public 
“trial” and inevitably comes out the loser by having all his 
properties sold to the Government in order to pay the “ taxes” 
and “ contributions.” You can imagine after eight years of war 
with the Japanese and three years of civil war how much wealth 
or strength the Chinese people have left to satisfy the Chinese 
Communists. Hence the serfs even after the enforcement of 
“ agrarian reforms ” all of them have to continue to pay exhorbi. 
tant taxes besides speeding up production. In the cities factory 
workers and labourers have had to take on extra working hourg, 
often working up to an average of fourteen hours a day—seyeg 
days a week. Many industrialists, small merchants and ordi 
residents have become hopelessly bankrupt. More than that, 
many of these who cannot pay these requests for money have 
no alternative but to take their own lives rather than face 
Communist persecution which would mean slow and tortuous 
death in the end. 

Under the Chinese Communists’ despotism every employee 
of different Government departments, the headmasters and 
teachers of schools, the students of schools, the workers in 
large and small industries, labourers in each type of work and 
also employees of all shops and stores have membership in 
organisations according to their line of work. Each organisa. 
tion has several study groups which the members must attend. 
These study groups serve as an X-ray apparatus to see inte 
each person’s mind and at the same time to control and regulate 
the speech ahd actions of each member. Each study group has 
a head man and his deputy. The head man takes care of the 
minds and thoughts of the members, whilst the deputy looks 
after the daily speech and actions of each member. 

During the study periods the head and deputy as well as the 
members of these groups must study together the specified 
materials including all the speeches and/or lectures of the 
Communist leaders especially Stalin’s and Mao Tse-tung’s 
speeches and/or lectures. Besides answering all the questions 
given on the study materials, the whole group must also frankly 
give their different attitudes and reactions regarding the answers 
they themselves have given. Furthermore each person must 
also admit whatever points they do not understand clearly, and 
must give instances of where they have applied or fai'ed to 
apply the principles they have learned in accordance with “ the 
people’s requests.” (The Chinese Communists always call 
themselves “the people.”) Each person must tell who is their 
closest friend and intimate, and also all the details of their daily 
life. In spite of telling frankly all that is required above, if 
another member should think that you are not sincere enough 
he will immediately criticise and rant bitterly at the speaker 
until the speaker has to say he has been wrong and promise to 
hereafter be more specific in his efforts for “the peoples’ 
cause.” 

Once a week the heads and deputies have to get together 
for a meeting in which they report to their “ superiors ” the 
speeches, actions and thoughts of each member of the study 
groups, and at the same time these heads and deputies ar 
assigned work for the following week’s study group activities 
The Chinese Communists delegate to each study group a secret 
agent who reports on the activities of the group. This secret 
agent’s report is compared with the heads’ and deputies’ reports 
so that the “ superiors” can immediately tell if there is amy 
discrepancies between the reports. The “superiors ” of these 
study groups also have their own study groups with secrét 
agents in their midst to report to higher levels. In this way 
each reports on the other and a chain is established which 
closely spies on the activities of every individual organisation 
from the highest levels to the man in the street. 
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The Chinese people continue to suffer man’s worse in- 
humanity to man, and it is as if all our people in Red China are 
jying on burning pyres and their only hope of salvation is what 
Ae western world can do or is willing to do for a free China. 
If our people are rescued from this tortuous death, they are the 
ones who would be most willing and able to stand in the very 
front lines to fight for a world of peace and liberty. 


The Beasts of the Field 
By C. K. ALLEN, Q.C. 


HE animal kingdom, to which so many of my readers 

belong (as G. K. Chesterton nearly wrote), is a very 

powerful realm in Britain. There is probably no country 
in the world where “ dumb ” animals (a strange epithet when 
applied to, say, nocturnal cats) are so well protected by law— 
which is all to the good; but there is also no country in the 
world where so many people make such fools of themselves 
over so many four-footed nuisances, large and small—and that, 
surely, is not so good. 

There are many among us who seem to be more solicitous 
for quadrupeds than for bipeds; and, according to the present 
Lord Chief Justice, even Parliament appears to be of that mind. 
I quote from one of his judgements: “The law with regard 
to the trespass of animals is unsatisfactory, having regard to 
the mischief which they may do. In 1906, Parliament passed a 
Dogs Act under which the owner of a dog which bites sheep 
or cattle is liable, whether or not he knows the propensity of 
the dog, but a dog may still bite a human being and, if the 
owner can show that he did not know of its propensity, the 
owner is not liable. Apparently, Parliament thought that sheep 
require more protection than human beings. If... .a cow 
strays on to the neighbouring land and eats a few cabbages 
the owner is liable, but if a dog enters a neighbour’s house 
and does damage by wrecking a room, the owner of the dog 
is not liable because it was laid down in 1699 (and I think 
earlier) that ‘ you shall not have trespass for the act of a dog’.” 
Dogs are indeed the darlings of our law, and a whole volume 
could be written upon the special affection which our courts 
have shown them from ancient times. 

But the horse too is well known to be a noble animal, and 
it has lately been revenging itself on the parvenu machine 
which has usurped its social status. In the case from which 
I have quoted, decided in 1943, the circumstances were all 
too familiar; a motorist had collided in the dark with horses 
which had been allowed to stray on the highway. The Court 
of Appeal felt bound to affirm, though with reluctance, the 
ancient rule that “there is no duty on the owner or occupier 
of land adjoining the highway to prevent animals on it from 
escaping on the highway ”; but it expressed the hope that the 
House of Lords might some day overhaul a hoary rule of the 
common law which seemed inappropriate to modern conditions. 
Three years later, in a horse-and-bicycle collision which had 
occurred in 1944 in the black-out, the opportunity arose; but 
the noble and learned Lords not only reasserted a rule which 
they held to be deeply rooted in history, but seemed, on the 
whole, to come down on the side of the brutes rather than the 
angels. Much erudition was devoted to explaining how the 
tolling English drunkard had made the rolling English road, 
without liability for fence or hedge, and the general moral 
seemed to be that the beasts of the field, and their owners, could 
not be blamed if men were foolish enough to invent fast- 
moving vehicles. “ The motorist,” observed the late Lord du 
Parcq, “ must put up with the farmer’s cattle; the farmer must 
endure the motorist.” 

Encouraged by this Bill of Rights, a mettlesome mare in 
1951 asserted her privileges dramatically by leaping over, or 
through, a hedge on to the petrol-tank of a passing motor- 
cyclist. True, this spirited animal only did what many of us 
have wished to do to motor-cycles; nor was it by any means 
a champion steeplechaser, for in a case in 1860 a learned judge 
Stated that a bull had been known to leap an iron fence six 
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feet high; but the motor-cyclist, being deficient in sporting 
instincts, considered that he had a grievance. It went 
unredressed, however. We are not told what penalty the mare 
paid for her fun, but the motor-cyclist received not a penny, 
and had to derive what comfort he could from the miracle 
of having survived the encounter. 

So the law stands today. An owner or occupier adjoining 
the highway is under no liability at common law to keep his 
animals in by hedges or fences, or to maintain them in any kind 
of repair, so far as users of the highway are concerned. If his 
beasts stray upon his neighbour’s land, and there regale them- 
selves, he must make good the damage, and the beasts them- 
selves may be impounded. He must love his neighbour as 
himself, but a mere passer-by is not his neighbour. His fence, 
if rotten and ruinous, may amount to an actionable nuisance 
if anybody on his lawful occasions—even a small boy who 
climbs upon it—is injured by it; but it need not keep his 
animals from straying on an arterial road. If he leads his 
beasts on to the road, he must manage them with reasonable 
discipline, but, even so, he seems to have considerable latitude; 
for example, there is nothing in the law at present to compel 
a person who is driving a flock of sheep or cattle along the 
highway on a dark night to carry a light. Even a market 
authority is under no duty to keep animals in their pens. The 
criminal law has, for more than a century, taken a different 
view of the duty of the pastoralist, for, by Highway Acts 
dating from 1836, it has imposed penalties on those who allow 
cattle to stray on the highway. The deterrent, however, is 
trivial, being limited to five shillings per head per beast, with 
a maximum of thirty shillings. I know of one grazier with 
eighty-five convictions, which he evidently regards as an 
inexpensive occupational risk. His neighbours, and the motor- 
ing public, and even the magistrates, are of another opinion, 
but cannot enforce it. 

The case is altered when the animal is known to have “a 
vicious or mischievous tendency.” The owner, like the lady 
whose Little Precious is known to have a taste for human 
flesh and blood, may then be liable if he does not take pre- 
cautions. But vice in a quadruped seems to be as difficult a 
matter of moral judgement—and even more of evidence—as 
in a sinful man. The Leaping Mare, for example, besides 
being “ an amazing jumper ”—*“ in a manner quite unbecoming 
to a Shire mare,” observed one learned Lord Justice—and 
“rather temperamental,” and accustomed to run “ with mouth 
abroad” at any stranger who tried to catch her, and blind- 
folded when out at grass, was found to be not vicious, but 
merely frolicsome. Vice means “a savage disposition, a 
propensity to attack people,” not necessarily motor-cyclists 
only. A mere tendency to stray is not vice in a horse, what- 
ever it may be in us poor mortals. 

It is announced that a committee has been appointed by the 
Government to examine this antique state of the law and to 
adjudicate between animal and machine. Difficulties lie ahead, 
for it does not seem practicable to impose everywhere in the 
country a duty to erect and maintain fences or hedges. Prob- 
ably no legislation, not even a set of Statutory Instruments, 
will teach wisdom to the dog on a hot scent, or the predatory 
cat, or the silly sheep; and, as for hens, it is well known that, 
even when all other points of the compass are open, moving 
wheels are a magnetic north to them. It may be that the 
gladiatorial contest between man and beast will never be com- 
pletely settled in the machine-age; but it would be at least some 
comfort to motorists to know that flying masses of horseflesh 
cannot with impunity descend upon them out of the blue, 
and still less out of the black. 


“ 


Epitaph on an Agnostic 


Here lies Sam Smith, who never could make out 
Whether the world-to-come was all illusion ; 
A motor. bus resolved his honest doubt 
And brought him to a definite conclusion. 


‘= M. D. H, 
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Studio Life 


By J. M. WELBANK (University College, London). 


something more than a shm locker in a basement that he 

can call his very own. He has as well a square yard of 
bench in a studio. Here, and on his legal plot of adjacent wall, 
he can decorate and furnish his work-place to his own taste— 
a taste varying from surrealist paintings to pin-ups. Express- 
ing personality, I believe it is called. This bare bench, then, 
and a high stool, which, in my innocence, I had thought 
belonged solely to laboratories and Victorian offices, are, for 
a year, companions to a student’s dreams and misfortunes, to 
his glorious conceptions of cities and to his mundane but 
necessary details of plumbing. The above unit repeated some 
fifty times and set in a large room makes up the studio. 

The room itself is not an inspiring one to put before the 
eyes of budding architects. Some hold that it is cunningly 
chosen to cause in us a reaction away to good architecture. 
There are windows in every conceivable position, invading 
even the ceiling, making the room cold in, winter and boiling 
hot in summer. The ceiling lights, too, have a tendency to 
leak, pouring water with diabolical accuracy onto finished 
drawings. I have seen men weep at the sight of a wet, buckled, 
dirtied drawing, after lavishing weeks of loving care on it. Mis- 
placed radiators, unworkable blinds, awkward sinks, lights 
which ensure that work is done in shadow are other methods of 
giving us the correct knowledge and experience to examine 
the latest technical advances in these fields. By age-old custom 
no window is ever opened on account of the dirt and draught, 
and towards end of term the studio acquires a powerful, stale 
and quite individual smell. In vacation I attribute my inability 
to work to the unusually pure atmosphere I breathe. 

Entering the studio as a fresher, I had the strange feeling that 
the initial sensations were not unfamiliar to me. Groping for 
a minute, I realised that for an ex-Serviceman this was a 
memory of the first half-hour in a new barrack-room—new 
room, new faces, new equipment, slight apprehension for the 
future, assessment of the fellows around, awe for the senior 
students. Could I ever be at home among these forests of 
T-squares, these acres of drawing-boards and papers littered 
with the most delicate instruments ? Only play darts with 
second-best compasses, we were advised later. The freshness 
soon wears off, and the nine-to-five complex (or should I say 
the ten-to-four one ?)—the bane of a non-residential college— 
never has a chance to set in. As soon as the session’s work 
begins, the strange studio atmosphere grips, and leaving it each 
day is only accompanied by regret. 

The studio and the work become a fetish. Soon everything 
is architecture. No street is a mere street; no room is a mere 
room; no people are mere people, but_individuals with special 
architectural needs. If architecture were not the most embrac- 
ing subject, an architect would quickly become a crashing bore. 
An architect is the servant of the order of life, the social con- 
ditions of the time. He cannot alter them; he can only observe 
them and use them. And, as everything is of interest to him, 
work to last years or even a lifetime looms ahead. Is this 
merely youthful idealism ? I think not, for the more hard- 
headed of our tutors convince us that architecture must be our 
first and only love. Wives must take second place, and money 
must not interest us because we shan’t have any. Work, 
hard work—and the reward ? Possibly reasonable results when 
we are fifty, perhaps good work at sixty, and our magnum 
opus, in the best traditions of the profession, built after our 
death. And the birthplace of this strange passion is the 
studio. 

The thorough official criticism of our finished work takes 
a formal and dramatic turn. The stage is a holy of holies, 


[: a non-residential university an architectural student has 


unused except for occasions such as these, dignified by the 
title of “ crit room.” 


The scene set is a bare wall exeept for 
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twenty or so drawings hung “on the line.” The audience is 
the year of students, and the single actor to declaim his Piece 
is the professor. The power of this strange drama lies in the 
personal interest and knowledge of the audience in the matter 
of the monologue. It has also a unique aspect in the differ; 
climaxes for each student as his own drawing comes, in 
under discussion. To many this semi-public criticism is a pain. 
ful ordeal; to some it is a spur to public argument; to others, 
the criticism causes a mask of heartiness to come upon them 
Whatever the external effect, however, the inner feelings of any 
student are embarrassingly obvious to his friends, and the 
tension of such gatherings usually results in the most irrespon. 
sible outbreaks of hilarity afterwards. 


Guidance during the course of a project comes from the dail 
tour of the studio master, leaving in his wake high hopes, 
broken hearts or ordinary depression. He is there; the student 
is there; the drawings are there. These are facts, and no talk 
or waffle can hide the black or white on the board, or, more to 
our liking, any colour we can lavish on our drawings. The 
tutor is believed implicitly if he encourages the drawings; he is 
disputed respectfully if he dislikes them. But how often later, 
not to the world but in his heart of hearts, a student has to admit 
the correctness of some advice he obstinately refused to accept, 
The studio master can be most depressing, as by his comment 
once after tilting up a board and gazing at it, “ Well, lad, | 
should marry for money if I were you.” 

A less frequent but more imposing occurrence is the pro- 
fessor’s majestic entry into the studio, attended by a posse 
of tutors, to save him from lynching as legend has it. A feeling 
of uneasiness oppresses me whenever I see him approach down 
the row, dallying here and there, unhappily giving me a few 
minutes in which, with incomparable speed and brilliance, [ 
spot all the errors in my design. Luckily perception in such 
cases is usually wrong, and the professor will reward with a 
smile and the inevitable enquiry as to name. And so he passes 
leaving behind the fragrance of his cigar—even in the morning. 
There must be some money in architecture after all, 
A glance at my board with the professor’s peculiar black 
corrections brings me to my senses. Back to work, to discover 
that the whole design fails, as a main room has been planned 
with no windows at all or some other infuriating but drastic 
omission. 

Great patience is required, and for such patience the 
prescribed stimulant is coffee, continually boiling in any 
self-respecting studio. How many drawings have been ruined 
or maybe enhanced by a final wash of coffee? A neat dun 
coloured circle where a cup has been set down is another 
charming and unmistakable sign of great concentration. We 
progress, but it is a hard school, for the best way to learn 
how to deal with accidents, like spilt bottles of ink, is to have 
it happen to oneself. Some are struck dumb with shock, in 
which cases we salvage the wreck if possible or prod the 
unfortunate into a fresh start. I personally run for the fresh 
air, and regain my sanity by wandering the Bloomsbury streets 
for half-an-hour or by confiding my troubles to certain exhibits 
in the British Museum that I regard as personal friends. 

Working as we usually are against time, an accident, delay of 
early miscalculation makes work arduous, calling for quicker 
decisions and quicker execution. The studio atmosphere be 
comes nervous and electric at the end of a programme, 
finishing with the glorious thrill of tearing a finished drawing 
off a board, and sinking into a lethargic stupor before begin- 
ning again. The common dread in these last days of a project 
is to hear the professor point out some elementary but enor 
mous fault in a design. This is the cue for his usual remarks 
that we are lazy and that we do not work either hard enough 
or fast enough. From here he slips more genially into a0 
informal studio discussion on architecture in general which, 
however, always includes the following dictum, “ Good archis 
tects are always busy building; it is only bad architects that 
write about architecture, or,” he adds with a grin, “teach it 

So I must away to my life’s mistress, for the bonds are very 
strong. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


man, who, although he listlessly entered politics, was 
interested mainly in the patterns of music and the 
abstractions of philosophy. Devoted as he was to the small 
and esoteric circle of his family and intimates, he viewed the 
rest of humanity with an uncritical and languid eye; they 
appeared to him to be amorphous, homogeneous and dull. 
Even so do Royalties, belonging as they do to a race apart, 
fail to discriminate between ordinary men and women, being 
unable to differentiate between those who are distinguished or 
jntelligent and those who are snobbish or drab. There have 
been Kings and even Emperors in the past who have actually 
preferred to the company of the élite the company of men who 
would never, on their own unbacked merits, have been elected 
to the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Jockey, the Union, the 

Caccia or the Pefia. It may have been that they felt more at their 

ease in the presence of these plutocrats than in the presence 

of the cold patricians; but I have often felt that the true reason 
for their preferences was that they were as unable to note the 

personal differences between ordinary men and women as I 

am unable to see the gradations of character possessed by 

individual cows, sheep or pigs. Arthur Balfour was so beauti- 
fully amiable, especially to his subordinates, that his aloofness 
caused uneasiness rather than offence: but there were moments 
when one wished that the monochrome of his equable 
indifference could be relieved by the light and shadow of 
some definitely expressed dislikes or likes. Yet there were two 
themes about which he was never dispassionate. The first was 
Americans. He delighted in their innocent efficiency and would 
become alarmingly angry when anyone was so unwise as to 

disparage the American Idea. The second was the Jews. 
* * * ~ 
His admiration for their virtues was profound. He revered 
their intelligence, their domestic probity, their energy and their 
respect for law. He was impressed by their antiquity, their 
amazing powers of survival, their formidable tradition, and 
their mysticism. To him their defects were accidental, having 
been caused by many centuries of dispersal and persecution. 
He felt that the achievements of Christendom were sullied by 
this great black blot: when he reflected, as he frequently 
reflected, upon the manner in which Western Civilisation had 
treated these exiles, he experienced a sense of guilt. The oppor- 
tunity was accorded him to do something at least to reverse 
this age-long iniquity. The “ Balfour Declaration” was not, 
as is sometimes said, entered into in a mood of opportunism 
or without consideration of the consequences involved. For 
him it was a pondered action, designed to restore dignity to 
a gifted and ill-used race. He cherished the belief that if the 
Jews could be accorded a national home in Palestine they would 
achieve self-respect and an exciting opportunity to develop 
their own genius. He did not, it is true, foresee that Zionism 
would entail the creation of an independent sovereign State, 
throbbing with the young pulse of fervent nationalism. He 
believed rather that it would lead to the establishment in the 
land of their fathers of a gentle sanctuary, in which the despised 
Jews of Eastern Europe would find peace and religion among 
the orange groves. He believed also that the University of 
Jerusalem would attract all that was most outstanding in 
Jewish learning and become one of the world’s centres of 
enlightenment, science and music. Was this no more than the 
illusion of a man wearied of his own scepticism? It was 
much more than that. It was the resolved gesture of a man 
determined, before he died, to give expression to his humanity. 
+ * * * 

Arthur Balfour’s purpose has for long been obscured by 
the horrible misunderstandings, the grave injustices, the fierce 
expedients, which its practical application involved. Now that 
the State of Israel has been forged by blood and iron, now that 
a new generation of Israelis has arisen, muscular and self- 


M: A. J. BALFOUR was regarded as a dispassionate 





assured, it is time that we should recall the high intention of 
that remarkable man; that we should recall it with some- 
thing of his own spiritual humility. “ Here we have,” he would 
often say, “the most gifted breed of men that the world has 
seen since Athens of the fifth century. It is our duty in 
recompense to see that they are granted their opportunities.” 
These opportunities have now been seized rather than accorded : 
were I an Israeli, I should rejoice that my people had captured, 
rather than been vouchsafed, their freedom. Our attitude 
towards Israel, our attitude towards the Jews who live among 
us, should be the test of the generosity of spirit on which (and 
I believe rightly) we so pride ourselves. But we are not, and 
have not been, generous-minded towards the Jews. I have been 
reading this week a pamphlet compiled under the auspices of 
the Association of Jewish Refugees in Great Britain: it is an 
illuminating record. Full recognition is given to the fact that 
in 1938, when we were still suffering from serious unemploy- 
ment, the British Government, in reaction against the policy 
of the Nazis, allowed the British Jewish organisations to bring 
into this country many thousand refugees from Hitler’s 
oppression. Full merit is accorded to the late Lord Baldwin 
for his initiative and fine words in inaugurating a fund for 
the relief of these exiles. But what happened to them when 
they arrived ? 
* * * * 

Most of the German Jews who escaped from the Reich were 
people of intense culture, who all their lives had been 
accustomed to conditions of elegance and ease. Under the 
Weimar Republic they had acquired eminence and authority 
in art, literature and science. In Berlin before 1933 most of 
the leading financiers, business-men, journalists, critics, 
dramatists, painters, architects, doctors, professors and pro- 
ducers were of Jewish race. They fitted naturally into the 
German way of life; the whole cultural climate of the Weimar 
Republic was one which to them was wholly congenial. 
Suddenly they were transplanted to London, bringing with 
them little but their lives. Yet they were people who, as this 
pamphlet reminds us, “ belonged” by nature to the Bocken- 
heimer Landstrasse in Frankfurt, to the Hansaviertel in Berlin, 
to the Franz Josefs-Kai in Vienna. Inevitably they felt the 
atmosphere of England to be unwelcoming, chill and almost 
wholly unmusical. It was not easy, under our labour regu- 
lations, to find employment; it is not easy, under any regu- 
lations, to master a foreign language when one is over fifty 
years of age. Although the Government was sufficiently 
benevolent, the professions were not. The Government stated 
that they would allow as many as 500 German doctors to 
practise in this country; the British Medical Association cut 
that number down to fifty. The plight of the writers, lawyers 
and journalists was even more atrocious. They were forced to 
sweep crossings or to wash dishes in canteens; they crowded 
with their children into the back rooms of dingy boarding- 
houses. “The landladies were either dreadful or sheer angels, 
with the latter in the minority.” Always they were tortured 
by anxiety regarding their relations who had remained behind 
in Germany; and in 1940 the male refugees were interned. 

* * * - 

All this perhaps was inevitable: after all, a gas-ring in a 
London basement is preferable to a gas-chamber. But there is 
a bright side to the sad story. A remarkable number of these 
refugees adapted themselves to new conditions: many of them 
did fine service during the war in industry or the Pioneer 
Corps: and their children became completely English. “ This 
England,” concludes the pamphlet, “ had taken these little lost 
souls and made them members of the community.” We may 


gain much by the incorporation of these new citizens. Arthur 
Balfour’s dream of the future of Jewry has, both-in Palestine 
and in England, been proved to be something more than 
hallucination. 


THEATRE 
After My Fashion. By Diana Morgan. (Ambassadors.) 


LEAVING the theatre I heard someone say, ‘* More in this than the 
usual,’’ and that, considering the queasy condition of contemporary 
English drama between the devil of high-falutin’ poetastery and the 
deep blue sea of a bottomless banality, is high enough praise. If 
it were not for the strains and stresses in Miss Morgan’s contrivance, 
one would be glad to say even more. Her plot is, in fact, good, and 
its working-out is for the most part what you call ‘* good theatre,’’ 
when you wish to give praise without really committing yourself. 
She has thought of a dead man fixed in the public mind as a hero, a 
man without stain, a symbol-of ultimate effort, an inspiration to 
youth and a reproach to the slothful, a Scott-Lawrence-St Exupéry- 
Ransome, who fell dead with his comrades on his last expedition, 
frozen in the high wastes, within sight of Erewhon. 

This is the image that is firmly established in the widow’s drawing- 
room during a visit from the people who are to make a devotional 
film of the hero’s life. The rest is a debunking of that image, a 
reduction of the hero not only to common stature but to something 
less; and if the author had laid it on less thick she might have 
achieved the degradation of the hero and the exaltation of the fallible 
mortal simultaneously. But the chiaroscuro is too violent. Miss 
Sonia Dresdel plays the widow Lady Starcross with a cool, tight- 
lipped ladylikeness, tending the shrine. But why is the portrait 
of Starcross not on the wall? The onion of the vast reputation is 
stripped in exchanges between Lady Starcross and Sibyl Emerson 
(Miss Valerie White), who had been both the hero’s mistress and the 
fiancé: of another member of the expedition, and it is a sorry little 
object that survives the process. Shall the film be made? No, say 
the idealists. Yes, say Lady Starcross and the producer (Michael 
Shepley), who advances a nice bow-wow argument on ends and means, 
&c. He is for inspiration at any price. But this is not the question 
of importance. Was there anything good at all in the charlatan 
Starcross ? That last (and famous) letter to his wife? Miss 
Morgan indulges here her taste for savage irony, and brings the 
curtain down on a wry note. ‘* More in this than the usual ’’ meant 
that it was like finding a cocktail at a theatrical party with some gin 
in it. The end of the play saw the gin gone and a nasty globule of 
bitters trickling into the mouth. LAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 
Lydia Bailey. (Plaza.\———-Man of Bronze. (Warner.)——Lady 
Paname. (Rialto.) 

Lypt Baliey is a lavishly coloured Haitian saga directed by M. Jean 
Negulesco’s skilled hand, acted by Mr. Dale Robertson, Miss Anne 
Francis and a host of coloured artists heavily influenced by Miss 
Katherine Dunham, and marred by a trite script. The date is 
1802, and we are plunged into a confusion of strife emerging fror 
the conflicting politics of Napoleon’s French, Toussaint |’Ouverture’s 
patriots and Mirabeau’s renegades. It is all played in a high 
dramatic key to the sound of drums and the roar of flames, very hot, 
very tropical, very jungly and, taking it by and large, very exciting. 
To the eye at any rate. Some of the colour effects are inspiringly 
lovely, a brilliance on black that stays long in the memory. Fights, 
escapes, treacheries, murders follow each other in swift succession, 
and it is really quite easy to give up, after the first few minutes, 
trying to find out who is on who’s side. A more vacillating lot of 
people I have yet to meet. Mr. Robertson, sometimes very much 
en brosse like a beautiful footman, sometimes dyeing himself a 
native brown, adds considerably to the visual assets of this gaudy 
melodrama, and Miss Francis brings a touch of ice-cold white to 
its relief ; but, as a powerful native fighting for one of the three causes, 
Mr. William Marshall gives by far the best acting performance, and 
contrives to make sense of words which, in their commendable 
desire to seem Napoleonic, have toppled over into the moronic. 

Jim Thorpe won every possible event at the 1912 Olympic Games, 
the pentathlon and the decathlon. He was a champion footballer 
and baseball player ; in fact there has never been such a remarkable 
athlete since the Greeks threw the first discus. He was, though, 
a Red Indian. Herein lay his tragedy, for, however fast he ran, 
high he jumped, accurately he kicked or lengthily he threw, he 
could never attain his life’s ambition, to be a coach. The story 
of his rise and fall has been made into a somewhat uneven film 
with, naturally enough, a somewhat specialised appeal. Mr. Burt 
Lancaster, its protagonist, is remarkably convincing as an athlete, 
but in his efforts to climb, with brooding and bitter ambition, over 
the colour bar, he only succeeds in becoming a bit of a bore, That 
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he has every reason to be dour is true—he loses his sop. 
he is deprived of his medals because he once played baseball for ; 
professional team; he never gets a coaching job—but gloom, 
however muscularly portrayed, is not, after a time, compani 
For those who can grasp the intricacies of American football 
are a lot of tangled limbs and esoteric enumerations ; for those who 
like athletics there is a feast of lung-bursting endeavour ; for thos 
who want romance there is Miss Phyllis Thaxter looking trem 
affectionate; and for those who like Mr. Charles Bickford, there he is, 
I have come to the conclusion that French comedies 
if they want to please me, be infinitely more sentimental than com} 
for I find these days that the noise produced by the French in their 
more exuberant moments—in those endless quarrels, those vociferoys 
arm-wagging arguments, those strident misunderstandings—drive me 
slightly mad. Lady Paname is set in the Paris of the 1920s, ang 
stars Mlle Suzy Delair as a struggling café-concert singer who makes 
good by singing a song which has put a jinx on everybody who has 
formerly sung it and which has been foisted on her by a revengefyl 
composer. The song becomes her mascot, and transfers its power 
for bringing woe to her enemies. Mlle Delair is as gay as a madly 
over-excited grig, a spate of repartee gushing from her lips, eyes 
flashing, teeth and nearly everything else bared—the acme of energy 
and ‘* it ’’’ and ‘* oomph.’’ Both she and the late M. Louis Jouvet 
who, in a character-part, over-acts exceedingly well, battered me 
almost insensible with verbal volleys, and, though the film has its 
amusing moments, there is, quite simply, far far too much noise, 
For me at any rate. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


THE revival of Alexander Balus at the Festival Hall on May 8th wasa 
great act of Handelian faith, on which John Tobin, the London 
Choral Society and the Kalmar Chamber Orchestra are to be con- 
gratulated. This was apparently the first complete performance 
since 1762, and those who attended it will not have been altogether 
surprised at this apparently monstrous neglect. Conductor, choir 
and orchestra are, alas, not enough to revive this music, even at 
its freshest and most charming ; for a work which consists in the 
main of twenty-four da capo arias (with all they imply of repetition) 
demands imperatively a quintet of magnificent solo singers, whos 
vocal acrobatics were the box-office draw in Handel’s day and would 
be still, if such singers existed. 

Most imperatively of all Alexander Balus demands a first-rate castrato 
singer for the title-rdle, a singer with the range and agility of a mezzo- 
soprano and the timbre of a tenore robusto. Alfred Deller sang the 
part with taste and feeling ; but to set a ‘* cathedral type ’’ male-alto 
to sing this music is very much like setting a cathedral boy-soprano 
to sing the part of Aida. Where the castrato’s voice was firm, 
vigorous and trumpet-like in quality, Mr. Deller’s voice is shaky and 
flutes prettily, losing quality when the smallest pressure is put upon 
it in the higher register, so that when Handel stages a duel between 
Alexander and a trumpet, one felt like cancelling the match on 
compassionate grounds after the first few bars. 





The Philharmonia -Orchestra’s present European tour should win 
for this country as much kudos—though unfortunately much less 
hard currency—than Sadler’s Wells Ballet won in America. On 
May 9th they played at the Festival Hall under Karajan (who is con 
ducting their tour) a programme which, though not stylistically impee 
cable, witnessed to a magnificent technical skill, discipline and fullnes 
and variety oftone. Even the stylistic anomalies, due to the conduct 
rather than the orchestra, were of the sort which attracts the publi 
Handel’s Water Music was given sleek dressing and subtic, post 
Wagnerian dynamics, which flattered the ear though they mis 
represented Handel; and Brahms’s first symphony lost some of its 
poetry and personal character to deafening percussion, brass will 
bells too often raised in the air, and savage contrasts more suited to 
Tchaikovsky or Richard Strauss. 

Stravinsky ’s Jeu de Cartes, on the other hand, was wholly successf 
This brilliantly clever jackdaw’s music sounded as elegant, as original 
and as convincing as a tableful of Parisian wits, each using the famou' 
bons mots of the last hundred years and giving them a slightly new 
personal twist. Stravinsky, like Moliére, takes his property where If 
finds it, and, like the jackdaw, makes a new and personal work of 
out of a heterogeneous collection of objects which most musiciat 
would reject as useless. The result is entertainment of the mos 
distinguished and sophisticated variety. 

The five new works played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchesttt 
at the London Contemporary Music Centre’s B.B.C. concert on 0 
13th included a nocturne by Elizabeth Maconachy, inspired by @ 
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ssage of Coleridge on the night sky. This was finely and poetically 
felt music, which gave the impression of vastness without clamour, 
of majestic motion and eternal stillness. Bernard Steven’s ‘cello 
concerto, played by William Pleeth, seemed (at this first hearing) to 
meander, to divagate instead of coming to the point. Order is not 
enough, though there was even a chaconne, unless the listener 
has the sensation of order ; and, with no great complexity of idiom, 
major points should be graspable even at one hearing. Goffredo 
Petrassi’s second concerto, described as an ** abstraction of spring,’’ 
was neither an *‘ evocation ’’ nor a picture.. Possibly this difficult 
music suffered from under-rehearsai or the presence of the cc mposer 
as conductor ; but anything so concrete as spring surely demands a 
composer with a lively, visual, plastic imagination. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ir would be ungenerous to attempt to weigh the relative importance 
of the three women painters currently accorded a joint memorial 
exhibition by the Arts Council and the Tate Gallery, for together 
they form the greater part of woman’s contribution to British painting 
in this century. Dame Ethel Walker was elected to the N.E.A.C. 
at the turn of the century, and amassed honour with every year of 
her long life. Frances Hodgkins was over sixty when she gained 
the upper hand in her long battle with style, and freed herself (albeit 
intermittently) to find a measure of fame. Gwen John, wrapped in 
her self-spun cocoon of obscurity, has found recognition only after 
her death, so that it may well be that to the wider public hers will 
prove the most memorable—if only because the least known—part 
of this exhibition. 

Both she and Ethel Walker represented secondary—and synthetic 
rather than analytic—aspects of impressionism. Both showed a certain 
passivity towards their subject, springing in the one case, perhaps, 
from religious devotion ; in the other from Taoist and oriental 
modes of thought. Ethel Waiker’s flickering records of the surge 
of the North Sea out across Robin Hood’s Bay, of the dapple of 
flowers and of women, are as chalkily delicate in tone and colour as 
Gwen John’s serene but elusive portraits, veiled in their dove-greys ; 
but her eager and vigorous execution resulted in approximations of 
forms that Gwen John would never have tolerated. Study the 
latter’s self-portrait. The eyes are candid yet reflective, appraising 
yet cool, detached and used to looking inwards—the eyes of a perfec- 
tionist. Her talent, reticent and still, was never permitted to overstep 
itself, so that her small pictures have complete integrity and, at times 
a grandeur out of relation to their size. eS 

Frances Hodgkins was never withdrawn in the same way from the 
artistic turmoil of her time. After an unexceptional start, a bold 
restlessness drove her to essay various contemporary manners. Then, 
finally, it all fell into place, and she found her own brand of expres- 
sionism ; it was personal, gentle (though not without sinews) and 
very English. Though some of her oils are very strong, and her 
drawings have a rhythmic lyricism, it is upon her fine fluency in water- 
colour and gouache that her reputation seems likely to rest. Her 
poetic evocations of the visual world will always be remarkable for 
their singing colour and a certain childlike innocence. 

The sense of the measure by which an artist has amended, qualified, 
abstracted, formalised, exaggerated his visual impressions—the 
tension set up between the spectator’s knowledge, or estimate, of the 
thing seen and the artist’s metaphor for it—is one of the most potent 
sources of vitality in art. It is perhaps significant that, while Victor 
Pasmore’s long trek from Turner to Malewich has now landed him in 
constructivism, Ben Nicholson, in his new exhibition at the Lefévre 
Gallery, continues to desert his earlier Euclidean reliefs for wraiths 
of the landscape around St. Ives. Compared with Pasmore’s grubby 
carpentry of ply, plastic and sheet aluminium at the Redfern, these 
delicate paintings seem wildly romantic, for we have a touchstone by 
which to judge their formal life. Pasmore, a naturally lyrical artist, 
has sought to substitute for his equally fastidious sensibility with the 
brush (which showed itself no less in his abstract than in his earlier 
painting) the dominion of unfamiliar materials and slide-rule. 

At the other end of the scale Lucien Freud’s portraits at the 
Hanover Gallery are charged with an obsessional significance. The 
tension here is at snapping-point—or fairly frequently so. Notwith- 
Standing the trick of accentuating his bounding line by forcing the 
tonal contrasts that form it—a trick which can be relied on to give 
a hard and brilliant bite and glitter to an otherwise unremarkable 
Subject—Freud’s supercharged realism does sometimes relapse into 
a mere accumulation of surface detail. This exhibition, however, 

marks an unquestionable advance. Not only is Freud setting himself 
new problems of atmosphere, but the disturbing records of his sitters 
have gained in depth and complexity. Some of them— notably that 
of Francis Bacon—are unforgettable. M. H. MIDDLETON, 
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1952 


TE THE MECHANICALLY MINDED, 1895 was 
an exciting year. In spite of stringent Highways 
Acts, people were driving the first few horseless 
carriages on the public roads—frequently 
without the man with a red flag who should 
have preceded them and exceeding the speed 
limit of 4 m.p.h. British engineers were 
building their first cars; a new industry had 
been founded. And that same year the founda- 
tions of another great enterprise had been 
laid. At Tovil, Albert E. Reed had begun 
to make super-calendered newsprint at his 
first paper mill acquired the previous year. 
Successfully reviving other mills, he was soon 
to be known as ‘‘the Wizard of the South’’ 
and to build up an unrivalled reputation as a 
manufacturer of super-calendered printing 
papers, including newsprint. From this begin- 
ning, not sixty years ago, has grown the vast 
paper-making enterprise of the Reed Paper 
Group, producing today an ever-increasing 
tonnage of British newsprint and the largest 
output of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe. 


Reed 


Fd 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 





“ ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
CHE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + MEDWAY PAPER SACKS Lto 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD bd 


BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD REED FLONG LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


t. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.I. 
a The waterfront of Reed’s 


Oo On ree, ert be 
Aylesford mills on the 
River Medway 
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THE PENSION BOGEY 


The fortunate have Retirement Pensions from the 
Government ; the unfortunate only the Old Age 
Pension. Even with National Assistance Benefit 
the latter may not be as well off as the former, for 
the State must draw the line somewhere. It is not 
always the fault of a governess or private teacher 
that she has not kept up her National Insurance 
contributions in order to qualify for the Retirement 
Pension—it is sometimes the fault of the Employer. 


The G.B.I. has ways and means of making 
their lot less austere, and has been greatly 
helped by the sympathy and understanding 
of Pensions Officers. Where necessary it 
will help financially, with the concurrence 
of the Authorities, so that the Old Age 
Pensioner can receive ‘* The best of both 
worlds.’’ None is excluded from a G.B.I. 
home because of lack of means. 


In time all the beneficiaries of the G.B.I. will have 
Government Retirement Pensions, and help is now 
being given to those, still below pension age, who 
cannot afford to buy their own stamps, so as to 
ensure that they will be entitled to the Retirement 


Pension when the time comes. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is something wonderful about the peace of a Sunday mornj 
in the country. The cottages and farms are only half awake, and 
the roads are almost deserted. We were on our way early, and whee 
we stopped, after going through one sleeping village after another 
there was still a little mist among the trees of the orchard although the 
sun was breaking through. I was startled to hear a turkey gobbling 
close at hand, and when a cuckoo alighted almost overhead one bird 
seemed to be answering the other. One hears the cuckoo in 

but sees it less often, and this is a pity, for it is a handsome bird, 
A small boy came along the road carrying a milk-can. He wags 
unimpressed by cuckoo or turkey, and went ‘through into the 
farmyard on his errand for milk. When he returned a little later 
he was whistling and swinging the can with a careless vigour that made 
some of its contents spill from beneath the badly-fitting lid. Before we 
left the spot we could hear the boy’s mother scolding him. Her voice 
carried strongly on the still air of the morning, and was cut off 
abruptly when her cottage door clumped shut. 


Surefooted Sheep 


My grandfather always insisted that a mountain sheep had a better 
flavour because it fed on the finer herbs and grasses that grow in 
inaccessible places. The sweet herbs made sweet meat. I thought of 
this while I watched a ewe and her lamb on the mountain. They were 
of the small Welsh breed, and seemed to stumble rather than walk 
along the very face of a cliff above an old quarry. There was nothing 
unsure or insecure in the way they put their feet down, however, 
Had there been, they would have been feeding the crows long ago, 
The ewe looked down at me, and waited for her lamb to negotiate a 
particularly dangerous ledge. In her place I dared not have looked 
below for fear of becoming dizzy, but she looked into the quarry 
and gave a reassuring bleat to her lamb as it came up behind and 
nuzzled her side. 


Pike and Waterfowl 

At the bird sanctuary we were welcomed by the man whose job 
it is to see that the waterfowl are allowed to nest and breed in peace, 
He was particularly glad to see us, because moorhen and duck have 
young and are at the mercy of the pike that inhabit the water. This 
is the breeding season for fish and fowl. When the pike has spawned, 
its appetite is sharpened, it seems, or perhaps it sees a succulent and 
easy prey in the young duck that padd'e so prettily behind their 
mothers. We had promised to do what we could to bring a pike 
out of the water, close season or not. His charges would then have 
a better chance of survival, We saw one moorhen venturing across 
the lake with a train of twelve fluffy black ehicks behind, and they 
crossed the wide expanse of water without mshap. Before the after- 
noon was over we had achieved what we had promised, and landed 
with three fierce-looking pike that would eat no more young brrds. 
If you ever have seen a pike going for his prey in shallow water, 
you know how aptly he is called the freshwater shark. He shows no 
mercy, shooting through the water like a green torpedo, and when 
his mouth opens he is capable of gorging a creature of almost his 
own dimens.ons. 
A Jackdaw’s Nest 

Something made me look up at the particular moment that a jack- 
daw flew on to the crags above me, and | watched it enter a hole. 
It did not come out,-.and I set off up the slope to the spot where I 
had last seen it. The climb was easy. I put my hand against a 
stunted conifer, and levered myself up so that I could look into the 
hole. As I got into position, the jackdaw flew out. There was a 
nest down in the cavity in the rock. I could see one blue-green egg 
in a mass of wool, twigs and bits of paper. It was out of reach of 
my hand, had I wanted to get it, and out of danger from rain and 
the weather for there was a slight bend in the tunnel that gave the 
nest protection from above. Jackdaws are clever at finding such 
nesting-places. Usually they are qu:te out of reach unless one can 
climb and crawl up a cliff like a schoolboy. I was preparing to climb 
down again when I dislodged a piece of rock. It crashed down, and 
I glanced to see where it stopped rolling. It was only then that I 
realised that the nest was in a more dangerous position than I had 
first thought. The way down was more difficult than the way up, 
and I was thankful when I was back on level ground once more. 


Bedding Plants 

Plant out salvias, asters, stocks, antirrhinums and other bedding 
plants that provide a show when the last of the tulips have gone and 
the aubrietia bloom is fading on the border. Nemesia is well worth 
while, giving a fine contrast of colour and lasting well through the 
summer. It is one of those plants better bought than raised from seed 
unless one has heat in a frame or greenhouse. A “ green finger” 
not enough. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. (115 


Report by Mervyn Horder 


** 4h well, I must stop now, as the watch said when the little boy 
filled it full of treacle,’’ wrote Lear in one of his letters. A prize of 
£5 was offered for not more than three new Welleresque similes, 
tacked on to the following everyday utterances: How do you do? 
He’s had it; Yours in haste; I couldn't care less; Have a go; 
Better late than never ! 


Mere picturesqueness is not enough. The ideal Wellerism—if I 
may introduce a note of pedantry for a moment—gives the words a 
meaning which they are indeed capable of bearing, but which is not 
the meaning they ordinarily do bear. The more outrageous, heartless 
and far-fetched the simile the better ; but it must be neatly and 
memorably expressed. I do not think Sam Weller’s reputation 
would be what it is with much of this sort of thing: ‘* He’s had it, 
as Molotov said to Stalin when an American airman landed at their 
breakfast table mistaking the Kremlin in a fog for the headquarters 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation.”’ 

The entry was very large, with many themes constantly recurring— 
spivs and charwomen for ‘* How do you do ? ”’ relay-races and cat- 
burglars for ** Yours in haste,’’ traffic-lights for *‘ Have a go,’’ 
and so on. I could not find any entry worthy to walk off with the 
whole prize, though the following all got two pretty good ones out 
of three: Issachar, Douglas Hawson, Frances Collingwood, Roger 
Till, Mrs. D. S. Walker, N. Hodgson, C. A. Woodhouse ; but some 
who got only one winner out of three were often nearer the centre 
of the target with that one. All in all, it seems best to award five 
prizes of £1 each, which go to the starred entries among those quoted 
below. 


How po you po? 


*As the cockerel said when he got stuck at cock-a-doodle. 
(Joyce Johnson) 
As Peron said to the British butcher. (Douglas Hawson) 
As the cook said to the sirloin. (A. B. Pavey-Smith and others) 
As the Siamese said when he saw his twins. (G. M. Walton) 
As the parrot said to the dodo. (Pauline Willis) 
As Adam remarked when he first noticed Eve. (N. Hodgson) 
As the little boy said to the conjuror. (Richard James) 


He’s HAD IT 


*As the poisoner said when asked if his rich uncle was 
receiving every attention. (D. L. L. Clarke) 
As the elephant said when he sat on his trainer. (J. R. Sisson) 
As the crocodile said when the python swallowed the 
porcupine. (Issachar) 
As the fish remarked about the seasick passenger. 
Olive E. Brackenbury) 
*As the warder said, clearing away the condemned man’s 
breakfast. (W. Bernard Wake) 


Yours IN HASTE 


As the film-star said to all her husbands. (K. J. Webb) 
As the airman said when his parachute wouldn’t open. 
(Guy Innes, and others similar) 
As the snail said when it started to cross the road. 
(Allan M. Laing) 
As the bit of fluff said to the vacuum cleaner. 
(D. R. Eynon-Wen and others) 
*As the Civil Servant said when the kettle started to sing. 
(Douglas Hawson) 
As the old gen’l’m’n said ven he went a-steppin’ on the little 
boys’ slide. (G. R. Smith) 
I COULDN’T CARE LESS 


As the caretaker said to the burglar. (A.B.C. and others) 
As the pancake remarked to the steamroller. 
(D. P. M. Michael) 
As the sitter-in said when she switched on the television. 
(W. M. L. Escombe) 
Have A Go 


As the red light said to the green. 
(Mrs. V. R. Ormerod and others) 
As the moron said to the thought-reader. (F. A. Clarke) 
As the adding-machine said to the mathematician. 
(D. G. Macintyre) 
As the Dartmoor pony remarked to the Rolls-Royce stuck 
in a bog. (A. Alien) 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 
As the widow said when they buried Methuselah. 


‘ (R. Kennard Davies and others) 
As the parson said when he joined his grandparents in 


marriage. (Frances Collingwood) 
As Ethelred remarked at -his coronation. (R. Lane) 
As I said when I read my obituary notice. (M. E. Cohen) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 118 
Set by John Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the best native 
comments on British weather in one triolet stanza, beginning either 


1952 643 


** It’s bound to stop now 
That I’ve got my umbrella,’’ 


or ‘* The rain’s bound to stop 
If I take my umbrella.”’ 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than May 28th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of June 6th. 





“The Spectator,” May 15th, 1852, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


Among the subjects of invention two stand pre-eminently 
forth as something more than inventions in the bare current 
acceptation of the term—as distinct creations: we mean Mr, 
Millais’s work, “A Huguenot on St. Bartholemew’s Day refusing 
to shelter himself from danger by wearing the Roman Catholic 
badge,” and Mr. Hunt’s “ Hireling Shepherd.” It would be 
superfluous to say that these two works are produced on the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite” principle of faithful unswerving truth—a 
truth which recognises no degrees of less and more—were it 
not that we conceive this fact to be the key to their altogether 
peculiar impressiveness. The incident of Mr. Millais’s work 
—which is so simple and intelligible as to need no explanation 
beyond what its title supplies—is founded on the Duc de 
Guise’s order that “each good Catholic should bind a strip of 
white linen round his arm” as a badge to be known by. It 
is not, however, strictly a strip of white linen which the lady 
attempts to tie round her lover’s arm, but a silk kerchief of her 
own; for time presses, the hour of danger is come, and the 
first substitute at hand must serve. Her whole soul, which can 
see nothing but him in the world, looks through her eyes into 
his with an appealing trust and love;—surely she must prevail ! 
He, inexorably as duty, calmly, with the very arm that clasps , 
her to his breast, draws the kerchief asunder: and the poor 
rose in her bosom falls and breaks with the closeness of that 
last embrace. . . . The only objection which prolonged and 
searching contemplation has suggested to us is that the male 
figure’s leg appears—we are not certain that it is—too uniform 
in rounding. 











Always at hand 


Each of the 2,100 branches of the Midland Bank, from the smalless 
to the most important, is linked with the Head Office in London to 
form a banking organisation which covers England and Wales. In 
whatever part of the country, you may be and, indeed, as you move 
about the country you need never be out of touch with your bank. 
This continuity of service is one of the many advantages you enjoy 
when you open an account with the 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


oe e . 
Keeping Films Going 

Sir,—I am glad to note the comment in your issue of May 2nd that 
the President of the Board‘of Trade will need to be “ tough and wary ” 
in his dealings with the American motion-picture industry, when the 
Wilson/Johnson Agreement comes up for review. You have only put 
in another way the advice which this union has been giving to the 
Government, and this advice is no more anti-American than your 
Suggestion, unless, to use the words of Sir Laurence Olivier, “to be 
pro-British should be interpreted as being anti-American.” 

The figures of production, employment and box-office takings do 
not bear out your contention that there is a slight improvement in the 
industry. Certainly it is foolish to claim that an improvement is due 
to less interference in the industry by this Government than its 
predecessor. One of the reasons for this union's being criticised by 
the film trade is because we share your view that the film quota should 
be observed, and that there is a case for an increase. The raising 
to thirty-five per cent., which you propose, is completely in line with 
the proposals of two of the trade-union members, including the under- 
signed, when the Cinematograph Films Council recently considered 
quota levels. This proposal was overwhelmingly defeated. If there 
had been a little more “ meddling” in the industry, to use your own 
word, the Government would have followed your advice and mine in 
raising the quota. 

We share your praise for the National Film Finance Corporation, 
but would point out that the work of this corporation is severely 
handicapped, as it has to work within a low quota for British films, 
and there would be difficulty in showing the product of films which 
it has helped to finance if it endeavoured to step up production over 
and above the number of films necessary to meet a thirty per cent 
quota. Incidentally, the figure of thirty per cent. is misleading, as the 
policy of exemptions ‘and ameliorations operated by the Board of 
Trade reduces the average quota to twenty-three per cent. 

Our view is that the quota and the National Film Finance Corpora- 
tion are both necessary to preserve the British film industry, but, as 
experience has shown, between them they are incomplete. Whilst the 
present policy of the film industry remains as it is, measures must be 
taken to ensure distribution and adequate exhibition of all British 
films produced.—Yours sincerely, Georce H. Evin. 

General Secretary, 
Association of Cinematograph and Allied Technicians. 
2 Soho Square, W.1. 
Sir.—I read with interest Valentine Ward's letter dealing with the 
problems of film distribution, and should like to offer a little comment. 
Any cinema manager will tell you that, should there be further cuts 
in the import of American films, the exhibitor’s audiences would 
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immediately halve themselves. This is not said without reason, for 
where would the cinemas be without Westerns, serials and American 
domestic comedies? British film companies have yet to succeed jn 
producing any number of these, and it would seem that many cinemas 
would be without a good second, or sometimes first, feature, were these 
not imported from America. 

It is fantastic to say that we should show more British ‘films jf 
they are not there to be shown. The renters will soon enough seek 
out a film that the British public likes, but they will also recognise 
a second-rate picture, and common sense immediately tells them that 
only an imported American picture is going to make up a worth-while 
programme.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. G. H. WHEELER, 

Priory House, King's School, Bruton, Somerset. 


Fritillaries 
Sir,—Mr. Grigson says, truly, that “ the fritillary has gathered a good 
many names.” Most of them he enumerates. “In Matthew Arnold's 


Oxfordshire,” he says, “the classic county for the wild fritillary and 
for gipsies selling bunches in the High, it has been called Doleful Bell 
of Sorrow.” Matthew Arnold's Oxfordshire, a good deal of it, is 
Berkshire: 
“| know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford yields.” 
That is from “ Thyrsis.” But when Arnold began to write “ Thyrsis ” he 
called the fritillary, I fancy, by a name not among those which Mr. 
Grigson lists. On April 25th, 1863, he writes to his mother thus: 
“The weather was fine with a detestable cold wind, so that a 
new poem about the Cumnor +illside and Clough in connection 
with it, which I meant to have begun at Oxford this week, | 
could not begin.. I have been accumulating stores for it, however, 
I enjoyed the country in spite of the wind, and send Fan a ‘ Turk’s 
cap,’ which I think does not grow in the lakes. There are white 
and purple, and in places they cover the meadow by the Thames.” 
It is difficult not to think that Arnold’s “ Turk’s cap” is the fritillary 
(called in Gerard's Herbal “ Turky hen,” and in Berkshire “ Turkey's 
egg”). The Oxford Dictionary gives “ Turk’s cap” as a name for the 
tulip, the Martagon lily, the melon thistle (called also “ Turk’s head”), 
and the aconite. But of “ Turk’s caps” in “ Matthew Arnold's Oxford- 
shire ” (and Berkshire) it knows nothing. Nor is it well informed about 
the pronunciation of the word “ fritillary.” When I was a youth in 
Oxford we all said “ fritillary " (and “ laboratory”). Now I hear only 
“ fritillary ” (and “ labératory ”). Even in the garden of my own college 
I hear “ fritillary,” though its grass banks are loud with “ fritillaries.” 
Wyld’s dictionary gives “ fritillary” and, “ more rarely,” “ fritillary.” 
Wyld was a phonetician. The Oxford Dictionary recognises only 
“ fritillary *; quoting for it, however, “ 1 know what white, what purple 
fritillaries. . . . "—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. W. Garrop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


Spenser 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson has every right to disapprove of Spenser's 
Irish politics and to resent the boasts of those who claim to have read 
all the Faerie Queene in their childhood; but if he allowed these 
irrelevancies to prevent his reading the Epithalamion, the great hynans, 
and many stanzas of incomparable music he has assuredly much pleasure 
in store. Of course I don’t believe he did, though I confess that for 
a moment I was nearly taken in: but I should like to ask whether 
he really thinks that Henty wrote better boys’ books than Ballantyne, 
in the distant days when we both were young.—Your obedient servant, 
Treago, St. Weonards, Hereford. C. A. ALINGTON. 


Branch-line Railways 


Sir,—Branch-lines do not pay because of extravagant administration. 
Instead of putting one ticket-seller on the train, the railways man every 
wayside halt with a booking-clerk and a ticket-collector. On a ter 
station line this means twenty men to do the work of one. 

The simple solution of the railways’ troubles is to cut their fares 
by about sixty per cent., but the obviousness of this is hidden because 
they talk of their costs but never distinguish direct costs from over 
heads. Every business has both; the manufacturer has the direct cost 
of raw materials, and overheads for rent and rates that remain fixed 
but must be recovered from total sales. With £10,000 overheads and 
one sale h’s price is high, but with ten million sales a farthing aa 
article would more than cover overheads. Railways are the text-book 
example of the business whose costs are almost entirely overheads. 
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The direct cost of one more passenger is the scrap of paper for his 
ticket. There is all the world to be gained by drastic fare cuts. 

_On Monday, May 12th, the 8.15 p.m. from Harrogate to York had 
six coaches and exactly two passengers, who paid 4s, 3d. each for the 
privilege. The direct cost of packing that train would have been the 
pasteboard for tickets. To cut the fare from 4s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. would 
have turned a loss into a profit; to raise the fare still further would 
reduce the passenger income to zero.—Yours faithfully, 

Winston C, BE. HarTLey. 
Flat 3, 18 West Cliffe Grove, Harrogate. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sir,—The letter from the Chairman of the General Executive of the 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing is, of course, a very valuable 
contribution, and I am anxious to reply to it at once for two reasons: 
partly because he has obviously misunderstood what I wrote about the 
district nurses, which may cause confusion, but chiefly because he 
seems to have had no inkling of the extent of the suffering caused by 
the mass movement of women from their homes into industry. 

The point that Mr. Wedderburn misunderstood is that in the old 
days patients for whom the specialists in the hospitals could do no 
more were sent home to die; they were nursed by relatives or kindly 
neighbours, who were untrained but worked under the supervision of 
trained district nurses. These untrained women are now all out at 
work, and there are not nearly enough’\ district nurses to take their 
place. That is the vitally important pdint. I agree that there are 
more trained nurses than there were in the old days, but the increase 
does not nearly balance the loss of the untrained nurses. The dreadful 
result is that many patients now die in torment; if they stay at home 
they must endure the suffering that the full-time untrained nurses were 
able to relieve; if they are sent to the county hospitals they are 
usually well nursed, but they are put in big wards, often amongst mental 
patients, and in any case many of them die broken-hearted. Surely, 
Sir, anybody who believes that Christian civilisation is based on the 
family must agree that a patient whe has brought up a family has an 
indisputable right to die at home. To my mind it seems an outrage 
to send patients to hospital against their will. But what is beyond 
dispute is the amount of suffering that patients will endure rather than 
go to hospital; it is almost unbelievable. 
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I do not think it is quite fair to say that I proposed an over. 
riding authority which would dictate to nurses the field in which ¢ 
are to work. My point was simply that at present patients who are 
anxious to die at home and who require a full-time nurse have tg 
compete for her services against overwhelmingly powerful Government 
departments and industrial concerns. Poor people can get a hundred 
pounds’ worth of material benefits from the National Health Seryj 
but urgent cases often cannot get adequate nursing. An over-ridj 
authority would prevent grabbing, and would make sure that at least 
nurses were available where they were required for their true work, 
But unfortunately the clock was put back twenty years by the 
calamitous committee of enquiry which reported about a year ago. 

It may well be that no other country has a service to compare with 
our own district-nursing service, but it does not follow, as Mr, 
Wedderburn seems to suppose, that patients are better off in this 
country. It may be that in other countries they do not need so many 
nurses because the women stay at home and nurse their relatives them. 
selves. There can be no doubt at all that in this country a great many 
of the poorer patients were much better cared for thirty years ago 
than they are today.—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. Krrcnine, 

Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


Michelin Guide 


Sir,—It is true, as Col. Gold says, that the Michelin Guide to Britain 
had a classification of hotels and restaurants, but this classification wag 
based on appointments and comfort. It was an essentially English 
classification, which singled out the luxurious and well appointed 
restaurants. My point was that the Michelin Guides themselves did 
not have the courage to use in Britain the system of classification 
by stars of restaurants and hotels according to the excellence and 
value of the food and wine. It is the star-classification which is so 
valued by tourists and restaurateurs who use the Michelin Guide to 
France. Do we need more proof of this than the publicity given to 
the degrading of Le Tour d’Argent this year from three stars to two 
stars? What we need in England is a classification of hotels and 
restaurants that has the frankness and impartiality of the French 
Bibendum.—Y ours truly, GLYN DANIEL. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


German Rearmament 


Sirn,—I have read your article The Germans and Rearmament with 
the greatest interest. I have had discussions—and still have—with 
hundreds and hundreds of Germans from about eighteen to forty years 
of age on the German rearmament question. I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that I could not find a single one among them who 
did not represent the so called “ ohne mich” theory, no matter whether 
they have endured the hardships of the last war or not. There is the 
greatest unwillingness to rearm or even to fight again, no matter for 
what purpose. One may regret or welcome this attitude, but one 
never can deny it as a fact.—I remain most faithfully yours, 
Hanover, Wunstorferstrasse, !00. MICHAEL VON RUEDIGER. 


Complacent 


Sir,—In your note “ Back to Bedlam ” you use the word “ complaisant” 
exactly in the sense of “complacent.” I know Americans do so; but 
surely you can appreciate the difference between a complaisant husband 
and a merely complacent one! I do hope either that this is a mis- 
print or that Homer has nodded for once.—Your constant reader, 
6 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C.1. Cecit H. PERKINS. 


An African Request 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you can allow me a space in your widely read 
journal for pen-friends. I am a boy of 14 years old, attending a day 
school in Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, and I want some pen-friends 
of the same ages in other to know better of our countries. My hobbies 
are:—swimming, singing, footballing, baseballing, writing to panpals, 
and etc. I shall be glad to answer enquiries from my would-be pen 
friends.—Y ours sincerely, ADEBAYO SCALE. 
clo Miss Funlayo Scale, 9 Adagun Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Address Please 


Sir,—An elderly gentleman in England kindly sends me his Spectator 
when he is finished with it. We much appreciate this gift, but I have 
lost his address. Could you publish this note, and if he sees it I hope 
he will send me his address so that I can write and thank him 
personally. Thank you.—Yours very sincerely, Hucu J. PRINGLE. 
Archdeacon of Kokstad. 
The Rectory, 493 Hope Street, Kokstad, C.P., South Africa. 
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Protestant and Papist 


The Anglican Dilemma. By The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue practice whereby distinguished converts to the Roman Church 

blish, after a discreet interval, an apologia pro vita sua is so well 
established as to have become almost a part of the ritual, but among 
the numerous examples of this class of literature Sir Henry Slesser’s 
must surely be regarded as of the most singular, Sir Henry has long 
known about the Reformation, and it is fair to say that he has 
disliked it. But, comparatively late in life, he appears to have 
discovered that it had something to do with the Church of England. 
There was, it seems, a King called Henry VIII, who had some matri- 
monial trouble, which caused him to engineer a breach with Rome. 
Under his successor, doctrinal and liturgical innovations were effected, 
and, after a brief reaction, these were modified and consolidated 
under Elizabeth, since when, it seems, the Church of England has 
been noticeably Anglican. All this Sir Henry Slesser explains with 
much learning and considerable documentation, but with the self- 
conscious air of one advancing a paradox ; indeed he is so anxious 
that no one shall miss the point of it all that he finds it necessary 
to proclaim his purpose in the first of two prefaces : ** Lest any 
reader of this book may be misled as to its purpose, I would wish to 
say at the outset that it represents the conclusions at which I have 
arrived after careful and protracted study whether a convinced 
Catholic can in conscience remain within the Anglican communion.”’ 

Now this, of course, will depend very largely on what is meant by 
** aconvinced Catholic,’’ and it is therefore surprising that Sir Henry 
nowhere attempts a definition. But it very soon becomes apparent 
that no one who does not accept in their entirety the decrees of the 
Trent and even the Vatican Councils is, in Sir Henry’s view, entitled 
to the designation. From this, after nearly 200 pages, it is easily 
made to appear that the answer to the question is in the negative, 
and it says something for the author’s singleness of purpose that it 
nowhere occurs to him that his whole exposition is nothing more 
than a gigantic petitio principii. ** The Protestants,’’ he announces 
triumphantly at the end of this discourse, ‘‘ may be said to have 
established their case.”” The Church of England, it seems, is 
Protestant, but not Catholic, if the Roman Catholic view of 
Catholicism is correct. This is perhaps not very surprising seeing 
that for nearly 500 years practically nobody has ever supposed 
anything else. 

The truth is that this book is addressed to an audience so small 
that it might be thought to consist entirely of Sir Henry Slesser’s 
former self. Neither Protestant nor Papist ever supposed that it 
was possible to accept the Trent and Vatican Councils inside the 
Church of England. Neither do the vast majority of Anglo- 
Catholics who base their beliefs on the acknowledged validity of 
Anglican baptisms, and the claimed validity of their ordinations and 
Communions, the regular recital of the creeds called and proclaiming 
themselves Catholic centuries before the Council of Trent was ever 
thought of, and on the rejection of what they regard as the absurd 
supposition that exact orthodoxy in Eucharistic doctrine can be 
made to depend on the verbal acceptance of the technical language, 
however apposite, of Thomist philosophy. 

Having thus adroitly inserted his conclusion into his unstated 
premises, Sir Henry proceeds to make a number of criticisms of the 
Church of England with the effortless ease of a tennis professional 
delivering practice services into an otherwise empty court, a task 
rendered all the easier by the fact that he scarcely mentions the 
Anglican Churches beyond the seas. The doctrine of the Church of 
England lacks definition. Her attempt at comprehensive views 
breeds disorder. Her priests and even bishops are neither deprived 
not excommunicated when they preach heresy. Her articles of belief 
and her English (but not all her overseas) Communion offices are 
Strongly influenced by Protestant doctrine ; her establishment in 
England (though not overseas) is Erastian in character, and, perhaps 
the unkindest cut of all, her attempts to reform her Prayer Book 
were frustrated by two debates in the House of Commons—and, it 
was perhaps ungenerous of Sir Henry not to add, partly because 
Sir Henry himself, in a former existence, by his own maladroit 
advocacy of the reforms, excited Protestant prejudices to such an 
a that they thought they divined a Papist even in Sir Henry 

esser. 

All this is no doubt most disturbing, and perhaps it is good for us to 
have it said, but it is at least no better argument against the Church 
of England than much of a different kind that can be said. with equal 
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truth against the discipline, practice and policies of the Church of 
Rome. It is doubtful, after 400 years of them, whether such polemics, 
however little malicious, take us very much further. Few 
Protestants, I suppose, can regard the Reformation as an unqualified 
success ; but it would need a bold historian to assert that it had 
proved an unqualified failure: In the meantime, no doubt it is true, 
as Sir Henry Slesser says, that the state of religion in England after 
four centuries of Anglicanism is unsatisfactory. But can he honestly 
look at the countries which rejected the Reformation in his own 
unqualified sense and say that they are all a good advertisement 
for the alternative which he prefers ? HAILSHAM. 


Europe—An Underestimate ? 


Portrait of Earope. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis & Carter. 


18s.) 

IN the last fifteen years the English have thought, written and talked 
more about Europe than ever before in their history. Histories, 
guide-books, translations, surveys of European literature, introductions 
to European philosophy, reproductions of European art have 
crowded the booksellers’ tables. The theme of Sefior de Madariaga’s 
new book is well-chosen to catch this newly-awakened interest, for 
the fascination of Europe lies much more in its variety than in its 
unity, and he has brought together all her peoples, from the French 
and the Russians to the Irish, the Swiss and the Portuguese, in a 
single portrait-gallery. Unfortunately, the promise of the title is 
poorly fulfilled. The book reads like a brilliant conversation, the 
incandescent quality of which has disappeared overnight and which 
has lost the power to bewitch when written down in the cold light of 
day. The wit, the charm, the variety of gesture and accent with 
which Sefior de Madariaga summons up his originals in talking 
do not survive the translation to the printed page ; fantasy turns to 
whimsicality, the invention becomes laboured, the anecdotes have 
to be spelled out. 

There are many shrewd remarks, such as the comparison of the 
relationship between the French and the Germans with that between 
the Germans and the Russians. The Italian attitude towards the 
French, and the German towards the English, are neatly analysed, 
and this part of the book—‘* European Tensions ’’—is more con- 
vincing than the rest. Towards the end even the author’s zest 
begins to flag, and the later chapters are caricature rather than 
portrait-painting. For all his enthusiasm, Sefior de Madariaga has 
underestimated his subject; the greatness of Eurepe deserves 
something better than this. ALAN BULLOCK. 


THE GENERAL AND THE 
PRESIDENT 
and the future of American foreign policy 
R. H. ROVERE anp A. M. SCHLESINGER, Jnr. 


“The most coherent account yet to appear of 
General MacArthur’s decline and fall... important 
and highly readable ... indispensable to those who 
seek to make sense from the American policy in 
the Far East.” New Statesman 


Book Society Recommendation 16s, 


YOUNG MAN ON A DOLPHIN 
ANTHONY THORNE 


...Very great fun ... From start to finish, for 
anyone who isn’t uncompromisingly puritanical in 
his literary tastes, this novel is consistently jolly.” 
MARGHANITA LASKI, Spectator 
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The German Myth 


The Fortunes of Faust. By E, M. Butler. 
Press. 30s.) 

** Deutschland ist Hamlet,’’ the poet Freiligrath wrote more than a 
hundred years ago, likening Germany brooding over its lost freedom 
to the unhappy ghost which walked the battlements of Elsinore. 
** Deutschland ist Faust,’’ Thomas Mann recently declared with 
greater perspicacity, implying that the spirit of restless enquiry, 
which the popular philosopher Spengler had identified with the 
German mind, had run amok after strange and false gods. How 
this legend of Faustus became as it were the national myth of the 
Germans is the fascinating story which Professor Butler tells us in the 
third and last of her volumes on the history of the Magus. Two 
previous books had dealt with the development of the legend from 
prehistoric times. The Myth of the Magus (1947) showed how much 
of popular tradition and legendary lore had coalesced in the necro- 
mancer and astrologer of the sixteenth century, Dr. Johannes Faust. 
In Ritual Magic (1949) Miss Butler stressed the importance of the 
late mediaeval accretion to the story of a pact made with the devil 
for the sake of power and knowledge. 

Here, then, was a subject after the heart of a new society which 
had broken with the thought and belief of the mediaeval church, 
and was all agog for the exciting theory of the Renaissance that man 
and not God was the centre of the universe. The chief protagonist 
of the revolt against ancient tradition was Luther, and it is surely no 
accident that the popular embodiment of the myth was another 
German, Dr. Faustus, who significantly had close connections both 
with Wittenberg and Erfurt, the strongholds of Protestantism and 
paganism respectively. 

But to Protestant and Catholic alike magic was witchcraft and 
witchcraft heresy, and what could be more natural than that some 
Lutheran divine should have seized upon the popular figure of Dr. 
Faustus who, it was common knowledge, had recently been torn 
limb from limb by the devil with whom he had made a pact for a 
term of years? The Volksbuch von Doktor Faust, published in Frank- 
furt in 1587 as ‘* a solemn and terrible warning to all Christians,’’ 
is directly or indirectly the source of all the numerous Fausts—and 
Miss Butler lists some fifty of them or more without by any means 
exhausting their number—who have stalked through the pages of 
European literature. 

The effective traditional opening of the scholar in his study despair- 
ing of attaining to absolute knowledge by legitimate means and, in 
his despair, turning to magic is due to the genius of Marlowe. 
Almost as soon as the English translation appeared, a year after its 
German original, he sensed the tragic potentialities in the theme, and 
his supreme mastery of dramatic verse begot passages of wondrous 
force and beauty ; witness the famous aspostrophe to Helen of Troy. 
In spite of the tiresome buffoonery of the clown, which tradition 
prevented him from discarding, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus is probably 
the greatest of all the tragic versions the legend has inspired. And 
it was these dramatic qualities which endeared it to the German 
public when the English comedians carried the play with them on 
their wanderings, making the most of its obvious external exciting 
action to an audience which knew no English. This melodrama, as 
it soon became, was kept alive by puppet-showmen, and Goethe 
himself confesses to the fasting impression left upon his youthful 
imagination by their performances. It was from such lowly com- 
pany that the theme was rescued by Lessing and returned to the 
legitimate stage. The succeeding movement of Storm and Stress 
fastened upon Faust as the embodiment of all its adolescent dreams 
of mental and bodily titanism. There is, however, little of this in 
Goethe's Urfaust (as it is convenient to call his first draft preserved 
by a lucky chance) in which the earnest scholar in his study soon 
makes room for the ardent lover in the market-place. It is the 
supreme pathos of this unhappy love-story which has captured the 
imagination of the world, reinforced as it is by the ingratiating 
melodies of Gounod’s opera. 

It is a far cry from the uncompromising realism of the Urfaust 
to the symbolism of the First and, especially, of the Second Part of 
Goethe's Faust. From ‘** The Prologue in Heaven ”” it is clear that 
Faust is to be regarded as the prototype of humanity, the subject 
nothing less than the vindication of man’s dark, idealistic striving 
which, though it may lead through crime and guilt, can yet, by God’s 
grace, deserve salvation if he will but cultivate the divine spark within. 
Miss Butler is inclined to belittle Goethe’s solution as cheating the 
reader of the tragic thrill which she thinks the legend demands. 
And perhaps Goethe’s ending is only a pis aller’in the face of the 
insoluble problem of good and evil which, like light and darkness, 
must endure as long as creation itself. 

But to come to Goethe with dramatic criteria derived from Shakes- 
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peare is to confuse tragedy with the tragic. For to Goethe the 
fact of existence is tragic, and the resurrection and apotheosis Of the 
hero of even greater importance than his physical death. How 
closer, then, in spirit is Goethe to the original myth than those 
German poets—the Wagners and Mullers, the Grillparzers and Len. 
aus and Heines—who, dissatisfied with Goethe's compromise, hay 
preferred to let their Faust perish with doctrinaire finality ! Of ay 
of them perhaps Thomas Mann alone has recaptured somethj 
of the tragic intensity inherent in the hero’s ‘* damnable end.”” Hig 
mad musician, Andreas Leverkuhn, is under the delusion that he hag 
bartered his soul to the devil, as Germany had sold herself body ang 
soul to the evil forces of Nazism. The parallel is drawn by th 
author himself, in his commentary on his Doktor Faustus of 1949, 

It is, however, pace Miss Butler, the satanic state of mind and soy 
engendered by a false ideology which imparts the tragic intensity 
to Leverkuhn’s end, rather than any fidelity of adherence to the text 
of the old Volksbuch of 1587. For this ill-composed work with its 
clumsy prose fell out of favour with the public until it was revived 
(and reprinted) in 1847 through the scholarly interests of Germanists 
in Goethe's sources. This is perhaps the chief weakness in Professor 
Butler’s fascinating book ; that its author tests every literary version 
of the legend by its fidelity to the text of what she somewhat mis. 
leadingly calls the ‘* Urfaustbook *’ (neglecting the Latin original 
and the Wolfenbuttel MS. from which it derives) ; forgetful of the 
fact that the relation between myth and literature is a two-way 
traffic and that, in the modern world, this is the only means it has 
of growing. 

In this sense Valéry’s Mon Faust, with its emphasis on living, 
living consciously : ‘* Vivre. N’est ce pas tout? Mais il faut k 
savoir,’’ enriches the myth with a new awareness of the problem 
underlying it. Whereas Miss Dorothy Sayers, in her Devil to Pay, 
merely turns it back upon itself. There is only one way, she avers, 
taking her stand as resolutely on Christian doctrine as the anonymous 
divine of the first Faust Book—only one way to overcome evil: by 
recognising it for what it is and doing penance for falling under its 


sway. L. A. WILLOUGHBY, 
Vicars Choral 
Life in a Medieval College. By Frederick Harrison. (John Murray, 
21s.) 


CANON HARRISON’S book has nothing to do with Oxford or Cam 
bridge, nor does it deal only with the Middle Ages. _ It tells the story 
of the vicars choral of York Minster from their mediaeval origins 
down to the final abolition of the college in 1936. They formed 
a college, of course, of a somewhat unusual sort ; for they did not 
teach, and they had a limited independence. In origin the vicars 
were deputies for the canons of the Minster, needed because canons 
could not necessarily sing the elaborate services of the church, and 
anyhow were generally absentees in the Civil Service. Already in 
the middle of the thirteenth century the vicars had some sort of 
corporate existence ; they soon acquired a common residence and 
hall next to the cathedral wherein they might live ‘* at commons and 
bed,’’ ; they accumulated much property, and in the end obtained 
formal incorporation. In one way and another Canon Harrison 
investigates most of the aspects of their common life through the 
seven centuries of the college’s existence. 

In a real sense this is a labour of love. Canon Harrison became 
himself a vicar choral in 1919, and from that time forward he seems 
to have set himself to unearth the story of the community of which 
he had become a member. This design has demanded research 
in a formidable body of original records ; but he has avoided the 
pitfalls of one who has immersed himself in documents—those of 
excessive technicality and assuming too great a knowledge on the 
part of his readers. He has written much that will interest the 
historians of the Church, of economic matters and of cathedral 
music, but the simplicity and humanity of his writing ought to ensure 
him a much wider audience. 

Many of his observations, too, are shrewd and penetrating. Much 
of what he writes of the domestic life of the vicars, for example, 
merely elaborates the remark that ‘* whenever a number of men live 
together in common .. . their scale of living is more likely to em 
in the direction of extravagance than in.that of economy.’’ Its 
interesting, too, to note one effect of the Reformation. By permitting 
the vicars to marry, it did much.to break up the corporate life of the 
college. In 1574 they ceased to dine together ; and, the records say, 
** the commons were broken up by the suit of the married men.” 
The temptation is to quote indefinitely, but one anecdote can 
hardly be resisted. John Hunter, a fifteenth-century vicar accused 
of habitual drunkenness, pleaded that ** his mouth felt so dry he must 
needs drink.’’ He was old and weak and, we are delighted to learn, 
he was not deprived of his office. E. MILLER. 
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Thoma; Mann 


THE HOLY SINNER 


“A haunting tale, filled with the atmosphere of distant 
times °’—The Star. 15s. 









Alberto Moravia 


THE CONFORMIST 


“One of the most exciting novels I have read for many 
months... °’—New Statesman. 15s. 


Lord Radcliffe 
THE PROBLEM OF POWER 


“ Learned, lucid, graceful and provoking, these lectures are 
in the great tradition of public discourse. They should be 
read by all who are interested in the art and science of 
government ’’—News Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 


W. R. Rodgers 
EUROPA AND THE BULL 


“ Situates him, I consider, at the head of his contempora- 
ries.—Florid, impetuous, exuberant, these poems come as 
rivers of water in a dry place.’’—Raymond Mortimer ia 
Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. 
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EDWIN Muir (Observer): ‘* A remarkable feat of under- 4 
standing and restraint. ... A delightful book.’’—- 4 


Eric Keown (Punch): *‘ An exceptional biography.’’ 
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80th birthday 
on Sunday 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 





celebrates with a new book 


THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON 
SOCIETY 


in which he examines concisely and trenchantly the changes 
brought about by science. “Science,” he says “offers 

possibility of far greater well-being for the human race than it 
has ever known before.” 7s. 6d. net 


Other books by Bertrand Russell 


A History of Western Philosophy 21s. New Hopes for a 
Changing World, 9s. 6d. y> my v= Essays, 8s. 6d. The 
Conquest of Happiness, 8s. 6d. Education and the Social 
Order, 9s. 6d. Freedom and Organisation, 1819-1914, 15s. In 
Praise of Idleness, 8s. 6d. Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 16s. 
Marriage and Morals, 9s. 6d. Mysticism and ic, 9s. 6d. On 
Education, ros. 6d. Outline of Philosophy, 15s. Power, 8s. 6d. 
Sceptical Essays, 8s. 6d. Scientific Outlook, 8s. 6d. 


THE MARCH OF JOURNALISM 


by HAROLD HERD 


The first comprehensive history of the Press since H. R. Fox 
Bourne’s English Newspapers, brings in the periodical as well as 
the newspaper. Beginning in 1622 it unearths many curious 
and interesting facts. Illustrated 25s. net 


PUZZLING POSERS 
by J. TRAVERS 


This collection of mathematical and enigmatic puzzles will 
provide an enormous amount of recreation and amusement for 
puzzle addicts of all ages. 7s. 6d. net 


EQUALITY 
by PROFESSOR R. H. TAWNEY 


“. . . of first importance. It attacks the problem of the modern 
age with a swift incisiveness, a wealth of knowledge and a 
majesty of style which it is difficult to praise too highly.”— 
H. J. LASKI. 4th edition, 15s. net 


REVOLUTION AND REACTION 
IN MODERN FRANCE 


by G. LOWES DICKINSON 


This description of the development of political thought and 
of political parties in France since 1789 “has stood the test of 
time . . . a brilliant summary.” —Obdserver. 

4th imp. (2nd edition). 9s. 6d. net 








And still sailing happily along 


KON-TIKI 


by Thor Heyerdahl 
Sales now over 413,000 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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American Writers 


The + Years : 1885-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks, (Dent. 
Is.) 

Tuts is the fifth and last volume of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ admirable 
history of American literature from 1800 to 1915. In this volume he 
covers the period from 1885 to 1915, ending very cogently with what 
he calls ‘‘ a forward glance.’ With immense learning and ease 
Mr. Brooks reveals the whole complicated pattern—from the stern 
enthusiasm of the social missionaries to the intolerant energy of a 
new race of literary tomahawkers, yelping at the ‘** tin-pot heroics ”’ 
of Shakespeare and the ‘* elaborate jocosity ’’ of Dante, and finally 
those who find their satisfying medium in the desiccated poetry of 
the modern quasi-British bards, and who, in their own eyes greatly 
superior to Milton, abjure romantics and embrace despair with 
gestures of impassioned though fretful pedantry. But this book, 
though primarily a survey of literature, presents a living and exciting 
picture of the whole vast and variegated social complex of American 
life in a dizzily changing world ; the strong heady fermentagions, not 
merely of one, but of a dozen new orders ; action, reaction, settle- 
ment and unsettlement in everlasting turmoil. 

Here you have the ** red-blood school,’’ the amateurs of action, 
Fred Norris, Jack London—a sort of Kipling with knuckledustefs, 
butting and slashing at everything that was even remotely genteel. 
The whole impression, as the century comes to an end, is one of 
bewildered vitality—what Huneker described as ** a good old stew ”’ 
of the arts. On the one hand are the Bowery dance-halls, the old 
brownstone houses, corner saloons, crowded sweat-shops, tenements, 
reeking cellar-dives, bar-rooms, the morgue and the ghetto ; on the 
other you have the sleek opulence of up-town New York, the Fifth 
Avenue mansions, the fading aristocratic world of Edith Wharton. 
It is the special and unusual gift of Mr. Brooks that he is able to give 
us a vital condensation of a man and his work in a page or two, and 
even in a single paragraph. He has the power of presenting the 
physical image es well as the literary essence, the life and environ- 
ment in a clearly-perceived unity ; and he has thus built up a history 
that carries the reader from page to page with unflagging delight. 

An English reader will be struck, I think, by the impact of European 
influences upon the American genius. It is extremely significant 
that, in an index which is no more than adequate, there should be 
twenty-one references to Flaubert, nineteen to Zola, fourteen to 
Balzac, nineteen to Nietzsche and nineteen to Ibsen. You thus have 
a steady flow of influences and ingredients from across the ocean, 
and also the powerful effect of the native American literature upon 
immigrant writers. All this produces innumerable phases of literary 
experiment, a fruitful hybridism whose numerous and astonishing 
offspring are described and analysed with equal skill and impartiality 
by Mr. Brooks. 

Such a book may well send the reader to his library, seeking many 
American authors with whom he is imperfectly acquainted and look- 
ing for others to whom he has been introduced by Mr. Brooks. But 
even without such a revival and enlargement of our literary experi- 
ence this book is delightful to read by virtue of its range, wit, variety 
and erudition. Whether he is describing the ‘* horse-operas ’’ of 
the Western school or the subtle envenomed irony of Bierce, the 
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sensibility of Lafcadio Hearn or the blustering effrontery of Frank 
Harris (a little man with ‘** the poker-face of a cow-town gambler ” 
the ‘* muckraking ’’ of Upton Sinclair or the spillikin 
elegance of Pearsall Smith, Mr. Brooks is equally at home with his 
company, equally entertaining and equally shrewd. In this great 
survey of the American literary field he has necessarily surveyed at the 
same time the wider field of American society. His aim, he says, 
has been ‘* to define the American tradition in letters.’ Whether 
there is any such thing as an American tradition may perhaps be 
doubted—it is difficult to see a traditional aspect in anything s9 
vigorous and so varied in expression, so lavishly, so truculen; 
experimental—but there cannot be any doubt concerning the im. 
portance and the literary excellence of Mr. Brooks’ volumes, for 
Mr. Brooks has the double advantage of being a first-rate historian 
and a most accomplished writer. C. E. Vubwiamy, 


A Depressing World 


The Next Million Years. By Charles Galton Darwin. 
Hart-Davis. 15s.) 


Ir is told of a temporary resident in one of Her Majesty’s more 
luxurious free hostels that, a few weeks before his execution, his 
spiritual adviser presented him with a copy of The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. In a bold hand he wrote therein his parting message for 
posterity : ‘‘ Cheer up, Jerry.’’ As a fellow-prisoner in Plato’s 
cave, the reviewer would most respectfully tender the same advice to 
Sir Charles. Like other prisoners, we can see only the shadows of 
things, and, after all, shadows within the cave imply light without, 

Why does Sir Charles choose so long a period as a million years? 
Because he regards that as, very roughly, the sort of lapse of time 
that Nature usually takes to produce a new species which, somewhat 
conservatively, he regards as normally a result of ‘** natural selection.” 
He recognises, of course, that domestication may induce physical 
and mental differences even more marked than those between one 
species and the rest. For example, the deliberately-bred physical 
and mental differences between a greyhound and a bulldog are far 
greater than between two species of wild dog. But man, he claims 
—for reasons not entirely clear to the reviewer at least—must, for 
all practical purposes, be regarded as a wild and not a domestic 
animal. Man will therefore, he thinks, always increase beyond the 
means for his sustenance and if, as in modern Western Europe, the 
birth-rate should fall, the lessened population-density will be auto- 
matically raised by présstire from a natural and unrestrained increase 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, such data as are available suggest that, in a civilised 
society, there operates a law by which the birth-rate is low for 
precisely those strains that are socially most useful. Further, in 
many matters—and notably so far as regulation of birth-rate is 
concerned—mankind as a whole he regards as unteachable and 
suffering from something akin to what theologians might call 
** invincible ignorance.’’ Thus civilisation, for the flowering of 
which the limitation of population-pressure is essential, will in the 
end always be conquered by barbarism, which multiplies beyond its 
means of subsistence. The world, thinks Sir Charles, will remain 
divided into groups, the differences between which will from time to 
time be fanned to hostility by incompatible creeds of which the most 
fanatical are likely to be the least rational. 

This vision of an endless city of dreadful night has certainly hung 
over the reflective part of mankind for a century and a half, indeed 
since Malthus published his famous proposition, which now seems 
self-evident. In 1798 he pointed out that the geometrical progression 
of numbers, resulting from unrestrained human reproductive activity, 
must always ultimately overcome the necessarily arithmetical pro- 
gression in food supply. Nor is it food supply alone that will fail. 
The sources of power will run out soon after the catastrophe of world- 
starvation, which latter indeed is already upon us: These dread 
facts were concealed from Western Europe during the happy fool’s 
paradise of the nineteenth century with its great industrial develop- 
ment and opening up of new sources of raw materials, of food and 
of power. Those of us who are not aware of the situation will, he 
thinks, soon become so—except alas ! for the enormous majority of 
the invincibly ignorant. 

Such, in broadest outline, is Sir Charles’s argument. To the 
reviewer there seem to be several fallacies, for the denunciation of 
which this seems hardly the place. But for any unduly uplifted 
reader who would attune his mental to his physical environment on 
a wet and cold. Sunday afternoon The Next Million Years can be 
heartily recommended. It is full of a sad, searching and not 
inhumane humour, in the proper sense of that word. Certainly it 
raises no false hopes. CHARLES SINGER. 
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selected by the Franco-British Book Selection Committee as the 
French Book of the Month, is sent this month to all Members 
of LIVRES DE FRANCE. 


* * * 


Faced with the problem of helping its Members to build up a 

French library which should contain only the best of each 

| month’s literary production, LIVRES DE FRANCE has 
adopted a two-fold solution :— 


% LIVRES DE FRANCE undertakes to supply Members once 
a month with a newly published French work of high 
quality. In selecting this book the society relies not upon 
its own choice but upon the judgement of an independent 
committee of Franco-British writers and critics. 


% LIVRES DE FRANCE informs its Members generally of all 
that is published in France, both in the realm of pure 
literature and in their specialised fields of interest. Thus 
informed, Members are able to supplement by their own 
choice the society’s basic monthly supply. 


“a a ee te ELSA s LEE! 
LIVRES DE FRANCE) 
** French Book Society ”’ 

127 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Charles Napier 
Friend and Fighter, 1782-1853 
ROSAMOND LAWRENCE 
Charles Napier, Conqueror of Scinde, and son of the 
brilliant Lady Sarah Lennox, had many of his mother’s 
characteristics. This biography is a vivid study of a 
personality flashing and tender by turns, determined, 
explosive, obstinate, honourable and always humane. 
**In these days when too many are tempted to apologise 


| 

for their race or their Empire it is a book pre-eminenily 
to be welcomed.””—Guy Ramsey in the Daily Telegraph. 
| 





Illustrated. 21s net 
Byron, Shelley 


and their Pisan Circle 
Professor C. L. CLINE 


“The Byron expert will find much in this book to add to 

his knowledge and to correct his previous assumptions. 

The ordinary reader will welcome it as a vivid picture 
of a remarkable set of men and women.” Harold 

| Nicolson in the Observer. Illustrated. 25s net 
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Fiction 





Who Rideth so Wild | 


RICHARD VAUGHAN | 


Author of “Moulded in Earth”, of which George 
Malcolm Thomson said “ provides a blood transfusion 
} for the anaemic British novel”, Mr. Vaughan again sets 
his scene in the dramatic Black mountains of Wales | 
and explores the colourful life of a farming as pen 

Ss net 
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My Naval Life STEPHEN KING-HALL 
Here is a book that really is fun to read. Init, the editor-founder 


of National News-Letter tells the lively, outspoken story of his early 
years. With photographs. 18s. 


The Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
WILLIAM McELWEE 


Hugh Ross Williamson writes, ‘‘ Here at last is the book one has 
always wanted about the famous episode, and the accuracy of the 
historian has made it—as it always was—more exciting than fiction.’ 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


Personae EZRA POUND 


With these collected shorter poems, the whole of Ezra Pound’s 
poetical works are now for the first time available in this country. 
21s. 


The Art of Television JAN BUSSELL 
This lively inside account will double the pleasure of TV viewers 
and convert TV detractors. It will also prove invaluable to all who 
write for TV or wish to appear in its programmes. Drawing on his 
own experience as a producer, Mr. Bussell giscusses an artistic 
theory for the new medium. 

Well illustrated with drawings and photographs. 18s. 


The Story of Plastic Surgery GEORGE BANKOFF 
The famous surgeon-author tells the amazing story of plastic 
surgery, its strange beginnings, present achievements and great 
future, in a book that will fascinate the ordinary reader and hearten 
the disfigured. Very fully illustrated. 18s. 


The Living Landscape of Britain 
WALTER SHEPHERD 


All interested in knowing more about the face of Britain will find 
their pleasure in our varied countryside increased by this fascinating 
and expert study of how its commonest features are formed. 

With 200 photographs and drawings. 36s, 


new fiction 


The Smoking Mountain KAY BOYLE 


* Most perceptive . . . completely truthful—this is short-story writing 
at its best."—Observer. A picture of present-day occupied Germany, 
15s. 


A Play Toward ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


‘ A delightful novel, amusing, penetrating, sensible and very moving 
. . Ought to reach a wide public.’—Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


Shameful Harvest A. G. STREET 
* He writes about agriculture from a lifetime’s experience of practical™ 
farming . . . like all really great novels is fired with purpose and 
prejudice. ’—Truth. 12s. 6d, 


A Place to Live GEORGE BUCHANAN 
* Shows that he has lost nothing of the quiet, glowing brilliance 
which marked Rose Forbes . . . it would be next to impossible to put 
the work down.’—Spectator. 10s. 6d. 
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A Bibliophile’s Apology 
Collector’s Progress. By Wilmarth Lewis. (Constable. 30s.) 


Mr. WILMARTH Lewis’s account of his career as a collector will 
delight his numerous friends and acquaintances on this side of the 
Atlantic, most of whom have aided or abetted him in the creation 
of the Museum Arbuteanum, or Aedes Walpolianae, at Farmington, 
Connecticut. But this case-history of a fanatic bibliophile, who has 
spent the past thirty years building up his renowned Walpole collec- 
tion, will also entertain the uninitiated. Written with a character- 
istic lightness of touch and an engagingly impish relish, which excuse 
an occasional lapse from elegance (and a misquotation from Arnold), 
it can be warmly recommended to anyone who has ever succumbed 
to the benign fever of book-collecting. 


Mr. Lewis was born, as great collectors must be, with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. One would like to think that it was engraved 
with Horace Walpole’s crest, but in fact Mr. Lewis began by collect- 
ing house-flies, and it was not until he had exhausted his interest in 
shells, stamps, coins and the first editions of John Masefield that the 
chance purchase of a copy of Jesse’s George Selwyn and His Con- 
temporaries (4 vols. 1843) introduced him into eighteenth-century 
society and so to the master of Strawberry Hill. He recognised at 
once that Horace Walpole was the almost ideal subject for an author- 
collection, and to the single-minded pursuit of that ideal he has since 
devoted all his time and energy. Potentially, Walpole provided 
every attraction required to arouse Mr. Lewis’s passion for collecting 
and to sustain it at fever heat : his own writings, printed and manu- 
script ; the productions of his private press at Strawberry Hill— 
books, pamphlets, mementoes, etc.—not to mention the forgeries of 
them ; a library of 7,500 volumes to be reassemtbled, each identifiable 
by its bookplate and shelf-mark ; and above~all a correspondence 
of some 7,000 manuscript letters scattered about the world and 
waiting to be traced and brought together. There were also relics 
to be collected—portraits, paintings, furniture, china and bric-a-brac 
from the ‘* plaything house ’’—and a complete supporting library 
of books relating to Walpole and his age. 


When Mr. Lewis laid the foundation of his collection at the Milnes 
Gaskell sale at Hodgson’s in 1924, he was fortunate in having no 
serious rivals; and, this fortune (so rarely enjoyed by collectors) 
having held throughout his career, he has almost always been able 
to get what he wanted. But good fortune has dogged him in other 
ways than this, and so constantly as to be almost uncanny. He 
fancies that extra-sensory perception must sometimes have guided 
him in his search for Walpoliana, for he cannot otherwise explain 
how, for example, he was able to pick out from a collection of 
30,000 plays in the Folger Library, all of them uniformly wrapped in 
manilla paper, the only one which had formerly been in the library at 
Strawberry Hill. He has certainly had exceptional luck ; but good 
management, combined with shrewdness and a touch of cunning, 
has always been the controlling factor in his successful operations. 
A pupil of De Ricci’s, he has taken immense pains to follow every 
clue to the identification and location of his desiderata, and as a 
result he has always known where to look for them. This technique 
has proved invaluable in the search for the 7,000 extant letters to and 
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from Walpole, from which the encyclopaedic Yale edition of Wal- 
pole’s correspondence is being edited under Mr. Lewis’s directi 
and with all the resources of his splendid library. - 
This imposing undertaking, which is due to be completed in 1965 
on its scholar-patron’s seventieth birthday, is at once a justification 
of the pains Mr. Lewis has taken and of the pleasures he has enjoyed 
in amassing the material for it, and a proof of the valuable contribu. 
tion a book-collector can make to literary scholarship. The account 
he gives of its genesis and of those who have helped to Promote it 
should convince those who regard all collectors as harmless lunatics 
that there is sometimes method in their madness. 
JOHN HAywarp, 


Robert Browning 


Dearest Isa : Robert Browning's Letters to Isabella Blagden. Edited 
by Edward C. McAleer. (Nelson. 25s.) 


Ever a Fighter : A Modern Approach to the Work of Robert Browning, 
By Dallas Kenmare. (James Barrie. 9s. 6d.) 


Two years after his death Robert Browning’s close friend, Mrs, 
Sutherland Orr, compiled the poet's Life and Letters. She had access 
to almost all the correspondence which has since been commentated 
on so methodically by American scholars, but she quoted only so 
much of it as was needed to plot the main events of his life. In the 
eighteen-nineties the reader was content to learn about the man from 
his poetry ; to leave his private life in decent obscurity. And this 
was as Browning would have wished. He was opposed to all forms 
of publicity. Indeed, even when writing to so close a friend ag 
Miss Blagden, he explicitly begged her to show his most innocuous 
letters to nobody. But today a prying generation, whose advent the 
poet appears almost to have foreseen, demands personal revelations 
from its poets, even when—as in Browning’s case—it has ceased to 
read his poetry. The Marylebone elopement is still news ; ‘* The 
Ring and the Book ’’ an out-of-date best-seller. But though this is 
the second volume of his letters to be published within six months, 
we still know no more about Browning’s private life than he and his 
first discreet biographer thought proper to tell us. Only the story 
of his proposal to Lady Ashburton, a minor and undignified episode, 
has been fished to the surface within recent years. The letters are 
formal ; the passion is in the poetry. 

The present set, addressed to Miss Blagden, covers the decade after 
Elizabeth’s death. She was his chief link with his Florentine past, 
which was so much more real to him than his widowed life in 
London ; and he wrote to her regularly once a month. She was an 
Anglo-Indian, probably of mixed blood; she was well-to-do, 
sociable and the author of several novels, whcse publication Browne 
ing negotiated, even while finding it hard to praise them. Yet, 
though they were warm friends, Browning warned her at the outset 
that there were to be no revelations. ‘* I can never—shall never try 
to go an inch below the surface,’’ he proclaimed at the beginning of 
their ten years’ correspondence. ‘* But what need is there of that 
with you ?’’ There is no record of Miss Blagden’s reply. 

The hundred-and-fifty letters which survive, and are here reprinted 
from several printed sources, contain a great deal of information 
about Browning’s social activities, and about the promise and lack 
of achievement of his son Pen; they offer an occasional literary 
judgement in favour of George Eliot, dubious about Victor Hugo’s 
poetry. Here one finds the well-known description of Rossetti’s 
poems: *‘* poetical they are—scented with poetry, as it were—like 
trifles of various sorts you take out of a cedar or sandalwood box,’* 
and the even harsher verdict on Swinburne ‘* with his Belialism ’’ 3 
but on the poetry or the private feelings of Robert Browning himself 
no light is shed. 

No great English poet is as neglected or as misunderstood as 
Browning. Miss Kenmare’s six reprinted lectures, originally 
delivered to poetry societies in this country and the United States, 
attempt rather cavalierly to set this defect right. Boldly, she dares 
to speak of married love as the prototype of a man’s relation to his 
God and to claim for Browning an experience comparable to that of 
Dante. Her remarks on the poems are occasionally penetrating. 
To compare some modern philosophies to that of Caliban reflecting 
upon Setebos is to lead a dashing attack on the forces of darkness ; 
but to claim that Bishop Blougram is defending the Kingdom of 
Heaven is to read altogether too simple a meaning into a complex 
character. There are moments when Miss Kenmare appears to 
have inherited the plain-coloured robe of the Browning Society. 
Browning is a subtler poet than she will allow. Very few of his 
poems have the directness, the simplicity of belief of ** Saul,’’ from 
which she freely quotes. She over-simplifies too, in my opinion, 
when she speaks of Pompilia’s love for Caponsacchi in ‘* The Ring 
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MERCURY 


Mercury, also known by its old English 
name quicksilver, is the only pure metal 
that is liquid at ordinary temperatures. 
One of the heaviest of the elements, it is 
obtained from cinnabar, a compound of 
mercury and sulphur, which is mined in 
Italy, Spain and the Americas. The best 
known use of mercury is in thermometers 
and barometers, but its ability to dissolve 
certain other metals makes it of impor- 
tance in the chemical industry, and in 
gold-mining where it is used in one method 
of extracting gold. Compounds 

of mercury have many uses. Both 

mercurous and mercuric chloride 

play an important part in medicine 

— Paracelsus, the Swiss physician 


was using mercury compounds early in 
the sixteenth century. In agriculture they 
are used in the manufacture of seed dress- 
ings. Oxides of the metal are used in 
special marine paints, and the bright 
scarlet pigment, vermilion, is made from 
mercuric sulphide. Fulminate of mer- 
cury, a powerful explosive, is used in the 
manufacture of detonators. 
I.C.I. uses mercury in one method of 
producing caustic soda and chlorine. It 
also uses compounds of mercury to make 
plastics, dyestuffs and other chemi- 
cals, including phthalic anhydride, 
one of the intermediates used in 
the manufacture of the brilliant 


*Monastral’ blue pigment. 
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and the Book.’’ It is not love of her rescuer but acceptance of her 
unhappy fate, and refusal to complain, that.makes her the rare 
creature she is. Miss Kenmare sees facets in Browning’s poetry 
and his life that are at present undervalued. But she too readily 
flies to analogies from Kierkegaard, Berdyaev, Solovyev and D. H. 
Lawrence. Indeed Browning is more important to her for what 
his life seems to prove than as the writer of the supreme poem of the 
mid-nineteenth century, ‘* The Ring and the Book.’’ 
J. M. COHEN. 


Greeks and Turks 


The Greek War of Independence. By C. M. Woodhouse. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Woopuouse is unusually well qualified to give us a new study 
of the Greek War of Independence. An exceptional classical scholar 
gifted with a fine command of modern Greek, Mr. Woodhouse lived 
for several years during the recent war, like the k/efts of whom he 
writes, in the mountains of Greece—first as chief of staff to the head 
of our military mission to the guerrilla forces and later as its chief, 
By his knowledge and his experience therefore he is well fitted to 
approach the task. The result is a work of great interest. 

The purpose of his book, he says, is to ** fix the war in its dual 
context, both as part of the long stream of Greek history and also 
as a major readjustment of the structure of European history in the 
nineteenth century.’’ The former of these two ends is achieved by 
a brilliant sketch of the Turkish occupation, and an illuminating 
discussion of the two incompatible ambitions, first pointed out by 
Professor Toynbee, by which the Greeks were obsessed during the 
later stages of the period: to usurp the heritage of the Turkish 
Empire as a going concern under Greek management and to secede 
from it as an independent Greek State. The latter he brings in focus 
by treating the Greek episode as the forerunner of the nationalist 
movements of the nineteenth century and explaining at some length 
the reluctance of the British to accept the new Greece. As for his 
account of the war itself, Mr. Woodhouse makes interesting use of 
the original authorities, particularly the memoirs of Makriyiannis, 
the soldier who made his name in the service of Ali Pasha. 

There are some agreeable footnotes. He tells how during the 
Turkish occupation the Greeks. who collaborated with the Turks 
were often known as ** uncircumcised Turks.’’ A footnote adds : 
** Twenty centuries earlier they would have been called ‘ Medizers ’ 
(collaborators with the Persians); two centuries later they would 
have been called * dosilogoi * (men who must give an account of 
their actions under German occupation). The Greeks always have 
a word for it.”” Some may perhaps feel that Mr. Woodhouse 
should have found space to examine in closer detail the sordid story 
of the loan:, raised in London to finance the movement of which he 
writes, and of the leaders’ efforts to raise sympathy in Western 
Europe. But this might have destroyed the balance of his work ; 
and indeed it is remarkable how much ground he has succeeded in 
covering in the short space of 159 pages. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s Apple of Discord is already the classical work on 
the resistance movement of the recent war ; his present work will be 
indispensable to any student of Greek history in the nineteenth 
century. George Finlay’s monumental book is still the only one of 
its kind in the English language. It is out of date and difficult to 
obtain. It would be pleasant if one day Mr. Woodhouse had the 
time to replace it with a book of his own, for that he has the capacity 
to do so there can be no doubt. BicKHAM Sweet-Escorrt. 
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NETHYBRIDGE INVERNESS-SHIRE 


a 
SITUATED in the sheltered valley of Strathspey 10 
miles from Aviemore and 5 miles from Grantown- 
on-Spey. 
* 
Private Suites. Passenger Lift. 


Golf ; Tennis ; Fishing ; Climbing. 


Send for Brochure to 
HUGH ROSS, Manager. 
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Fiction 
The Bogman. By Walter Macken. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
The Dark Moment. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus. 15s,) 


Now Lead Us Home. By Gwyn Thomas. (Gollancz. 12s, 64.) 
Sybil. By Louis Auchincloss. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Diana Wakefield. By Michael Figgis. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MACKEN’s new novel has, as they say, everything, or at least 
everything that could properly be expected from a novel of Irish 
rural life at the present time. The story, comic and touching by turn, 
always keeps a surprise or two up its sleeve ; the dialogue—decked 
out in discreet phonetic spelling—is free and flowing and so spon- 
taneously Irish as to seem almost stage-Irish ; the anecdotes glide 
as smoothly as summer streams ; the farming scenes are vividly 
done ; the emotional passages often carry a warm pathos, and alto 
gether Mr. Macken has acquitted himself bravely and well in the vein 
of quasi-poetic Irish realism that stems from Synge. Cahal Kinsella, 
his hero, the illegitimate child of one of the fifteen children of grand. 
father Barney who had all run away from home, fled from the 
industrial school where he had been brought up, and, in his longing 
for a home and someone of his own, submitted himself to Barney’s 
Outrageous and pathetic tyranny. Cahal obeyed and toiled and 
laughed and sang his own songs, fell in love with Maire, had the 
foolish Julia, who was twice his age, fobbed off on him as a wife, and 
discovered freedom only when he was hounded out of Caherlo by 
the puritanical fury of its envious menfolk. It is a skilfully told tale, 
lively in sentiment and with some excellent dramatic moments, 
though the clean poetic phrase is too often hidden in the enveloping 
mist of poetic Lrishry and the implicit philosophy of life seems not 
very substantial. 

The Dark Moment presents an informed and fluent picture of the 
creation of modern Turkey. It does not quite make a human being 
of Mustafa Kemal, but gives nice illustrative point, in a story that 
pursues historical and descriptive detail above all else, to the trans- 
formation Kemal effected afd his methods of effecting it. In 1914 
the thirteen-year-old Féridé, a pasha’s daughter, brought up in a 
household stuffed with Louis Quinze furniture, is shameless enough 
to show her hair. A dozen years later, when she is the wife of one of 
Kemal’s principal henchmen, her décolletage is quite respectable 
and she dances the fox-trot. In between Miss Bridge describes 
carefully and at length ** the Road of the Revolution,’’ the war with 
Greece, and the growth of Ankara, and brings back to Turkey 
Féridé’s English friend Fanny, who is obliged at the last, though 
with some reluctance, to flee from Kemal’s too pressing attentions, 
War and diplomacy apart, the emphasis of the story is on the feminine 
aspect of things, admittedly always a major one, and the telling keeps 
to the surface level of character. But The Dark Moment will interest 
the reader who has seen something of Turkey and a good many 
others besides. 

Mr. Gwyn Thomas is as Welsh as Mr. Macken is Irish, perhaps 
even more so. Although the inspiration of Now Lead Us Home is 
unrelievedly comic, his is an almost bardic fury of verbal intoxication, 
in the throes of which he evidently does not stop to think twice. This 
is the tale of a Welsh village, of an American millionaire named 
August Slezecher and his red-haired mistress who occupied a 
neighbouring castle, and of the villagers’ idea of ** reviving jesterdom"’ 
as a means of winning Mr. Slezecher’s love. The non-stop fun, 
peppered with ribald and philosophical phrases, will entertain 
everybody who does not find so profuse and unrelenting a display of 
verbal energy a little enervating. 

After reading the dazzled and delighted opinions of an_ earlier 
volume by Mr. Auchincloss, a collection of short stories, which are 
quoted on the wrapper of Sybil, I must insist that Sybil is shockingly 
dull and trivial. The story of an American and moneyed marriage, 
with New York in the war years and after as a perfunctory back- 
ground, it makes a pedestrian to-do of an egotistical bore of a woman 
and the commonplaces of married tedium and infidelity. Mr. 
Auchincloss may write short stories like an angel, but his performance 
in this novel is naive and empty. 

In intention at least Diana Wakefield is at the opposite extreme. 
It is about a colonel’s lady, who was of lowly birth but inhabited a 
Jacobean stately home in Somerset and was passionately attuned in 
spirit to its ancestral traditions, She loved an artist too. Genteel, 
stilted and literary in style, this also is a rather trying book. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}4d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 678 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the Yirst correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, May 27th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 

day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
ae the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 


nm 
~My oa the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.| 

















Across . One feels it at a stretch. (7.) 
; 11. They are opened with hopes of gain 
1. Does he carry his drink ? (6.) aurally expressed. (7.) 
4. Fear extremely in meed of a hot 44 Little science and plenty. (7.) 
om. & © , ; 17. “It is an — to God himself” 
9 Yet one of the downs it might be. (Shakespeare.) (9.) 
6.) 18. It might, however, result from handling 
Painting buzzard. (8.) a live wire. (8.) 
12. Oil against which our grandparents 49 The right place for wine. (7.) 


protected their chairs. (8.) 21. Kipling’s cat played polo. (7.) 

13. Far as I = enwtbers 6.) —_ 22. Not a first-class agent. (6.) 

15. Shed by ennyson’s passion-ower 44 Tomorrow was the versifier’s time to 
splendidly. <4.) be 5.) 

oe ee RD 26. It follows May for a frotic. (4.) 


19. A Manchester-Scots dance? (6, 4.) 

20. Corelli's mighty contribution to war- 
fare. (4.) 

23. Something to one’s credit. (6.) 

25. The emperor’s beard. (8.) 

27. Labour, radical or what dog? (8.) 

28. Numeral of some shape. (6.) 

29. Does anything come out of them ? 
Yes, grins. (8.) 

30. Father abroad next morning. (6.) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 676 


Down 

1. It seems to be very much what 
Jack Horner did. (7.) 

2. Grahame’s dragon. (9.) 

3. Sterne could have appeared like this. 
6) 

$. The new rising comes to nothing. (4.) 

6 Sailors conversely comprise the house- 
guardian. (3, 5.) 

7. Not among the batsman’s 23. (5.) 





Solution on May 30 
The winner of Crossword No. 676 is: Miss Nest Lioyp, 26 Park 


Street, Windsor. 





YO TAX 
TO PAY 


Oo . 
2’ 


Where could you find a safer investment than this Society with assets 
exceeding £17 million and reserves exceeding £1,320,000. Up to £5,000 
may now be accepted and money can be withdrawn intact at a month's 
notice Income tax is paid by the Society. 


CHELTENHAM 














CLARENCE STREET - 





GLOU rER 


Sailing Ys c ‘ety 





CHELTENHAM 





If you are thinking of manufacturing in Australia consult 
A.N.Z. Bank. Two Booklets will give you the preliminary 
information you require: “Industrial Australia” containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance, and ‘‘Company Formation in Australia’, 
a general guide to Company Law, with notes on current 
taxation. Copies of these Booklets will glady be sefit on 
request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 














How many §’s in fashion? 





There are three, so far as your retailer of textiles is 
concerned, for he must meet his customers’ requirements 
in Size, in Style and in Shade. That he can do so 
successfully is largely due to the W.T.A. Wholesaler, who 
enables him to offer his customers a choice of the finest 


products from many factories all over the country. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 7S CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


106th ANNUAL REPORT 
RECORD EXPANSION 











At the record figure of £42,650,000, the 1951 
Fire, Accident and Marine premiums of the 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. were nearly 20 per 
cent, higher than in the preceding year. 


New Life sums assured exceeded the 
£10,000,000 mark for the first time. 


Overseas business shared fully in these 
records, nearly three-quarters of the Com- 
pany’s premium income coming from abroad. 


Underwriting profits, at £2,024,000, or 4.75 
per cent, receded somewhat from the favour- 
able levels of recent years, Fire and Marine 
business being satisfactory, but the Accident 
account doing little more than breaking even. 
Motor results in most parts of the world had 
been consistently unfavourable. 


These points were included in a statement 
by the Chairman, Col, A. C. Tod, C.B.E., T.D., 
D.L., and circulated with the 106th Annual 
Report and Accounts of the Royal Insurance 
Co. Ltd. 


CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


The Statement referred to the difficulties 
facing the Company, as Exporters of Insur- 
ance, and stressed the problem of confidence. 
The success of British Insurers rested entirely 
on confidence, but the Chairman had been 
disturbed by the evident lack of confidence in 
many territories in fhe financial state of the 
United Kingdom—-a lack of confidence which 
became more pronounced with each succeed- 
ing financial crisis at home. This mistrust 
arose essentially from the inconvertibility of 
sterling. There was, the Chairman said, no 
easy way by which this could be set right. 
but failure to do so was bound to have a 
cumulative effect upon the invisible exports on 
which Britain’s trade balance so _ vitally 
depended. He earnestly trusted that the 
Country’s leaders would not flinch from the 
hard course. He believed that the people of 
this country were willing to accept drastic 
remedies, if properly presented and explained. 
and there could be no doubt as to the revival 
of confidence overseas which would result. 

A final dividend of 4s. 9d. per £1 Stock is 
recommended, making 9s. 6d. for the year, 
compared with 8s. 6d. for 1950 and 7s. 6d. for 
1949. 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 
your friends residing in any part of the 
world at the following rates :— 

52 weeks, 35s. ; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d, 


In addition a Birthday Greeting card will 
be forwarded stating the SPECTATOR 


comes as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to :— 
The Spectator Lid., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
(PUBLISHERS) 


MR. H. N. HUME’S REMARKS 





THe annual general meeting of Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., will be held on June 6th in London. 
The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. H. N. Hume, 
C.B.E., M.C. 


The accounts we have to present to you on 
this occasion are disappointing because they 
reflect lower profits resulting partly from the 
continuance of rising costs, to which I have 
previously referred, and partly to the fact that 
the company’s export business, which is a 
still growing proportion of the whole, is 
executed inevitably at a lower rate of profit. 
The money value of the parent company’s 
turnover was almost exactly equal to the pre- 
vious year and that of Chapman and Hall 
showed an increase. Despite that, however, 
the profit last year covered the proposed 
10 per cent. dividend with only a small 
margin, and the liquid position has deterior- 
ated. The decision to maintain the dividend 
is based on the following considerations. Since 


“the war we have steadily rebuilt our “ back 


list,” which is our stock of steady selling titles, 
and this fact enables us to feel confident that, 
so long as that stock consists, as it does, of 
good material, it is a great source of strength 
to the company. Our stock and work-in- 
progress at December 3lst, 1945, stood at 
£33,760 in the balance-sheet, whereas the figure 
in these accounts is £167,263. The number 
of finished books in stock has risen nearly 
four times in the same period. This process 
of restocking has now been largely completed. 
We also believe that costs of production, and 
particularly of paper, may also be at or near 
their peak, and that the constantly diminishing 
margins of gross profit may, therefore, be 
stabilised and even improved. 


INCREASED COSTS 


The year under review saw increases in costs 
greater than any since the war. The task of 
accustoming the public to new price levels, 
which is one for the publishing trade as a 
whole, is proving especially difficult in respect 
of novels and books for children. There is 
now, temporarily, at least, no longer a stan- 
dard price for novels of average length, Up 
to 1939 almost all novels, of whatever kind, 
were published at 7s. 6d. Between 1939 and 
1950 the standard price rose gradually to 
10s. 6d, though some mystery and romance 
fiction remained at 9s. 6d. By the spring of 
1952 novels were’ to be seen advertised at 
9s, 6d., 10s. 6d., Lis. Od., 11s. 6d. and so on 
up to 15s. Od. The large and therefore cheaper 
printings possible for easily saleable titles by 
popular authors have produced the anomaly 
that these books are often published at lower 
prices than the books of new authors which 
are obviously difficult to sell and expensive 
to publicise. It is certain that current costs 
fully justify the highest of these prices. A 
simple comparison is afforded by two novels 
of equal length and by the same author pub- 
lished by Methuen in April, 1951, and April, 
1952, respectively. In the interval between 
the production of these two books printing 
charges rose by 17} per cent., paper by 55 per 
cent., binding by 4 per cent. and the com- 
pany’s overheads by 15 per cent. The first 
book was published at 10s. 6d. the second 
encountered resistance from the trade because 
it appeared at 14s. 0d.—a price which showed 
the publisher a lower margin of profit than 
10s, 6d. had the vear before. However hesi- 
tant publishers may be to encounter this 
resistance, jit js clear that sooner or later they 
must price their novels in the same ratio to 
costs as they have already, in most cases, 
applied to other books. 


1952 


VINE PRODUCTS 





PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





THE twenty-sixth ordinary general meet 

) @ é etin 
Vine Products, Ltd., was held on May a 
at Surbiton. 


The Viscount Marchwood, K.C.V.0., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The year 1951 was a difficult year, Your 
directors were faced, on the one hand, with 
a continuous rise in costs of all kinds brought 
about by world economic developments affect. 
ing the margin of profit on our products and, 
on the other hand, with the undesirability of 
increasing our prices to meet these increased 
costs in the face of an evident curtailment in 
the spending power of the public. In addition 
we had, during the year under review, to 
cope with the burden of increased taxation, 

I am glad, however, to say that these diffi- 
culties have been successfully overcome by the 
expansion of the business of the company ag 
can be seen in the directors’ report and 
accounts. In other words, jt is entirely due 
to the excellence of our products and to their 
increasing popularity with the general public 
that we have been able to achieve results 
which, under the circumstances, [ hope you 
will consider to be very satisfactory. 

For over half a century the company has 
played an ever-increasing rdle in the Wine 
Trade of the country, both through its British 
Wines as well as those of the Empire. Indeed 
the British Wine Industry today supplies over 
one-third of the total consumption of all 
Wines for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

In accordance with the resolution passed at 
the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
16th October, 1951, the Authorised Capital of 
the company has now been increased to 
£1,500,000 and the Issued Capital to £1,122,000 
by the issue of £461,000 Ordinary Stock to 
the Ordinary Stockholders. The sum of 
£100,000 has again been placed to General 


Reserve which now stands at £400,000. 
Taxation, under the heading of Current 
Liabilities, ‘s much higher, this being largely 


due to the increase in the rates of Profits Tax 
and Income Tax. Stock this year is higher, 
whilst British Government Securities are 
lower, owing to redemption and realisation, 


POSITION STRONGER THAN EVER 


The higher profits made by the company 
have been more than offset by increased 
taxation. Nevertheless, the net profit of the 
Group is about the same as last year. The 
financial position of your company is now 
stronger than it has ever been. A dividend 
of 17$ per cent. is proposed on the Ordinary 
Capital, which, having regard to the fact that 
the Issued Ordinary Capital has been doubled. 
is an increase over that of the previous year. 
On the other hand, for the reasons stated in 
the report of the directors, the distribution out 
of Capital Profits has been reduced to the 
same extent as the Ordinary dividend has been 
increased. 

As to the future, in view of the measures 
imposed by the Government and the sactfi- 
fices demanded to meet the economic crisis, 
it is increasingly difficult to assess future pros- 
pects, depending as they do on so many 
imponderable factors. As to the effect of the 
Excess Profits Levy on your company, we are 
of the opinion that this will be largely, if not 
wholly, covered by the estimated reduction m 
the aggregate Profits Tax payable. 

The company has sustained a grievous loss 
by the recent death of Mr. Nicholas 
Mitsotakis, who gave devoted service for over 
47 years, 35 of them as a director, and who 
did his best in every way to promote our 
interests. 

[The report was adopted. 
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iY MEETINGS 
COMPANY 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN SALES 





Tue forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
British-American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
was held on May 9th in London. 

Mr. T. F. Winmill (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said:— 

Prudent financial policies which have been 
followed consistently have had the satisfactory 
result that we and our Associates have not 
been unduly embarrassed in meeting the 
strain of long continued inflation, but have 
even been able to continue to expand business 
wherever a suitable opportunity offered. 

This Meeting is taking place during an 
acute crisis in the nation’s affairs and at a 
time when it is difficult to judge of the effects 
of the various measures proposed by the 
Government. There can, however, be no 
possible doubt about measures which tend to 
hinder the re-building of capital in industry 
here and abroad. 

Your Company contributes not inconsider- 
ably to the balance of payments by earnings 
from direct exports from this country and by 
earnings from invisible exports in the form 
of dividends, interest, and royalties remitted 
to this country from its Associated Companies. 
Taxation as it affects these earnings is of first 
importance to us, and to the country generally. 


TAXATION BURDENS 


In 1950 I referred to the unsatisfactory rate 
of progress being made in the negotiation of 
bilateral treaties for double taxation relief. In 
that year, some, most welcome but partial, 
unilateral relief for ovérseas taxation was 
granted and, subsequently, further bilateral 
treaties have been concluded, but the overall 
situation continues to remain somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The system of double taxation 
relief now available in the form of treaty 
credits or unilateral credits is very complicated 
and still incomplete, I believe that so far as 
profits from Overseas Branches or dividends 
from Overseas Companies are not remitted 
to this country, there is a very strong case for 
removing them from the charge to United 
Kingdom taxation altogether. 

Last year, in my absence, the Vice-Chair- 
man referred in quite strong terms to Section 
36 of the Finance Act, 1951, which gives the 
Treasury a power of veto over the removal 
of control of a business from the United 
Kingdom, the transfer of its business or part 
of its business to an Overseas Subsidiary 
Company, and also the creation or transfer of 
shares in Overseas Subsidiaries. 

Despite the co-operative attitude of the 
Officials charged with the administration of 
this Section, the experience we have had of its 
Operation during the past year in no way 
allays our fears about it. No amount of broad- 
minded administration within the framework 
of the Section can remove the damage which 
it is doing to the country’s long term interests. 
In particular, we fear the possible conse- 
quences which may arise from this country 
exercising control over matters which come 
within the jurisdiction of Overseas Govern- 
ments 

The repeal of the Section has been made 
much more difficult by the introduction of 
Excess Profits Levy, which brings into com- 
putation all direct and investment income from 
Overseas. In view of the necessity for improv- 
ing the balance of payments, and as part 
of that operation to increase income from 
invisible exports, and bearing in mind the 
fundamental reason for the introduction of 
Excess Profits Levy, there seems hardly any 
justification for charging overseas income to 
this tax, thereby penalising those who have 


been enterprising enough to risk their money 
abroad and develop their overseas interests 
since the years which it is proposed be adopted 
as standard for the purpose of this tax. 

If United Kingdom taxation on overseas 
income, as I have already suggested, can at 
least be put on a strict remittance basis, and 
if such income is, at the Committee Stage 
of the Finance Bill, exempted from Excess 
Profits Levy, then the way would be clearer 
to rid ourselves of Section 36, as now 
re-enacted. 


COMPANIES IN CHINA 


You may have seen reports in the Press 
that our Associated Companies in China are 
handing over their assets to a Chinese Govern- 
ment sponsored Company. When this is 
completed, we understand that the 16 British 
and 4 American employees still in China will 
be applying for exit permits, which we hope 
will be promptly granted. I would remind you 
that last year it was mentioned in the speech 
from the Chair that our investment in China 
had been appropriately dealt with in view of 
its unprofitability, and I would now confirm 
that it was written off some time ago. 

As to the future, continued increase in the 
volume of our business depends largely on 
economic factors prevailing in different parts 
of the world. In some areas there are signs 
of recession and in other areas the demand 
for tobacco and cigarettes remains strong, but 
it would not be prudent to ignore the possi- 
bility of some contraction in the demand for 
consumer goods such as cigarettes and other 
tobacco products in view of the more general 
adoption of disinflationary policies. Neverthe- 
less, from the fact that for the first six 
months of the current financial year the sales 
of your Company and its Subsidiary Com- 
panies continued to show an overall satis- 
factory increase, we have every hope of being 
able to present to you next year results at 
least as satisfactory as those now before vou. 

The report was adopted. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


THe annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 4th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf 
Hambro: 

Once again we have to report fresh records 
in the volume of our premium income in every 
department of our business, Fire, Marine, 
Accident, and Life. While the figures 
undoubtedly were affected by the inflationary 
trend, I am satisfied that the “ London” has 
more than held its own, and obtained a good 
share of the new business that has been avail- 
able. 

Of the individual Accounts, Fire remains the 
largest, with a net premium income of 
£7,298,000 as compared with £6,366,000 in 
1950. As regards losses, the over-all result is 
satisfactory. We have been able to transfer to 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account the 
sum of £541,000 which represents about 74 per 
cent. on the premium income for the year. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT: This year, the 
amount transferred to the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account is £500,000, as compared 
with £300,000. 

In the Accident Department, 1951 has 
proved to be a very difficult year. The profit 
for the year has fallen to just under £100,000. 

The investment income of the Life Depart- 
ment amounted after deduction of tax to 
£541,000, and gives a yield of £3 7s. Od. per 
cent. This shows a satisfactory increase from 
£3 6s. Od. per cent. in 1950, and £3 3s. 8d. per 
cent. in 1949. 

PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT: We are left 
with a net profit for the year of £560,000, as 
compared with £609,000 for 1950. 
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THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 


Tue forty-second annual general meeting of 
The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Co., 
Ltd., will be held at Kitwe, Northern Rho- 
desia, on June 4th. 

The following is an extract from a state- 
ment, dated May, 1952, by the chairman, Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31st, 1951:— 

The past year’s operations resulted in estab- 
lishing new records for this company. Sales, 
which amounted to almost £8,000,000, were 
nearly double those of the previous year, 
while the resulting profit, before taxation, of 
approximately £5,750,000, is almost precisely 
£3,000,000 greater. These figures are a reflec- 
tion of the high prices of zinc and lead which 
obtained throughout the greater part of 1951. 


METAL PRICES 

The figures now published must, however, 
be regarded as abnormal. Since the begin- 
ning of 1952, world prices of both zine and 
lead have fallen and, on present indications, 
it is likely that the current year’s operations 
will show a smaller profit, although there is 
every reason to think that jt will still be most 
satisfactory. At the present time, however, 
the indications are that a buyers’ market has 
developed. 

Many members will have seen reference in 
the Press to the serious flooding which took 
place at the mine during March of this year. 
This was caused by completely abnormal and 
protracted rains, resulting in underground 
waters in the vicinity rising in many places 
almost to ground surface level. The volume 
of water was in excess of pumping capacity 
and it was necessary to remove equipment 
and temporarily to discontinue working on 
the 550-foot level. Emergency steps were 
taken to provide increased pumping capacity 
and these fortunately coincided with the com- 
plete cessation of the rains. Metal produc- 
tion had to be curtailed slightly, in the case 
of lead only, during March and April, and 
ore requirements were virtually maintained 
by working double shifts on higher levels, 
supplemented by some drawing from surface 
stocks. While it may well transpire that simi- 
larly heavy rains will not occur in the future, 
the provisions of additional pumping capacity, 
capable of dealing with any recurrence of the 
abnormal situation, is under consideration. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND DECISION 

In deciding to recommend to members a 
final dividend of 3s. 3d., making 4s. 6d. per 
stock unit for the year, your Board were 
actuated primarily by the view that members 
were entitled to receive by way of dividend 
the fruits of the past year’s favourable results, 
but they nevertheless considered that it would 
be wise to set aside some part of the profits 
and therefore decided to place £500,000 to 
general reserve. 

In conclusion, I reiterate what I have said 
earlier in this statement—that I do not expect 
the record results of 1951 to be repeated this 
year. Your company’s affairs are, however, 
in excellent order, plant extensions have 
necessarily been delayed, but their completion 
in the near future is now certain and will 
ensure that the treatment of your company’s 
ores is on a properly balanced basis. This fact, 
combined with the present very satisfactory 
financial position, enables me to regard this 
company’s future prospects with every con- 
fidence. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, or from the Transfer 
Offices at 44 Main Street, Johannesburg, and 


11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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As I suspected, the recovery movement in 
markets has come up against hard facts. 
Gilt-edged, which have latterly been thriving 
on optimistic assumptions about the strength 
of sterling, have found no comfort in the 
April trade figures—the visible trade gap has 
widened—or in the April settlement of the 
European Payments Union, The obvious 
lesson of these figures is that, while there 
may be—and should be—benefits to come 
in from our import cuts, the position 
remains quite grim. International compe- 
tition is getting keener and other countries, 
as well as ourselves, are cutting down their 
import bills. As for the rest of the market, 
the falls in commodity prices, especially 
rubber, tell their own story. Most businesses 
are saddled with high costs and heavy taxa- 
tion and their selling prices are now falling. 
While I do not wish to be over-pessimistic, 
I find it hard to believe that any sustained 
recovery in security prices can take place in 
these conditions. 


Marks and Spencer Earnings 

In these days investors are becoming 
accustomed, in my view wisely, to casting 
only half an eye on past results and con- 
centrating their gaze on the outlook. This 
explains why so many dividend increases 
have little effect on market prices and may 
even be accompanied by lower quotations 
when the dividend increase is flanked by a 
reduction in earnings. For the year to 
March 3list Marks and Spencer, the pro- 
gressive chain stores undertaking, reports a 
fall in net profit, after tax, depreciation and 
repairs, from £2,557,264 to -£2,205,690. 
As the tax provision is down from £3,525,000 
to £2,790,000 and repairs have cost £804,545, 
against £520,592, it is apparent that there 
has been a moderate falling away in gross 
trading results. In their statement the 
directors explain that the reduction in trad- 
ing profit has been due to the writing-down 
of stocks progressively as a result of the 
general fall in textile prices, the actual 
volume of business having increased by 
15 per cent. The stock contingencies 
reserve has not been drawn on, and it is 
now proposed to increase this reserve to 
£1 million. Total reserves of this company 
now stand at £11,054,413, an increase of 
£1,722,196. What is apparent from these 
results is that a retail trading group of this 
kind cannot be entirely independent of its 
holdings of stock in a period of falling 
prices, but that with efficient organisation 
the setback in earnings and the writings 
down of stock which must take place can be 
restricted to modest proportions. The 
decision of the directors to raise the dividend 
by 5 per cent. 80 to per cent., in face of the 
profits decline, is at once an indication of 
reasonable confidence in the future and of 
the strong cover behind the dividend rate. 
Marks and Spencer 5s. ‘* A’’’ shares have 
fluctuated considerably in advance of and 
just after the dividend statement but have 
now settled down around 76s. 6d. To yield 
5} per cent. they still look worth holding. 


Vine Products Progress 
In face of the obvious handicaps imposed 
by the contraction of what may be termed 
marginal spending by the public, the latest 
results of Vine Products are surprisingly 


good. Alert management has resulted in an 
increase in trading profit last year from 
£565,210 to a new peak of £621,478. After 
taxation net profit has risen from £325,933 
to £327,643, which represents earnings of 
nearly 50 per cent, on the capital as increased 
by the 100 per cent. scrip bonus. The 
board’s decision to pay a 174 per cent. divi- 
dend, which is consistent with putting 
£100,000 to general reserve, must, therefore, 
be judged conservative. There is also a 2} 
per cent. cash distribution, not subject to 
income tax, which is being paid out of sur- 
plus on realisation of shares in an associated 
company. In his annual statement Lord 
Marchwood refrains from forecasting the 
future during a period when trading con- 
ditions are obviously likely to be increasingly 
competitive. As to the incidence of the 
threatened Excess Profits Levy, he is con- 
tent to say that whatever the company may 
have to pay under this head is likely to be 
largely if not wholly covered by the esti- 
mated reduction in Profits Tax. The 5s. 
Ordinary units of Vine Products are now 
quoted around Ils, 3d. to yield just over 
74 per cent. on the current dividend rate, 
without taking account of the special 24 
per cent. tax-free payment. In the light of 
the company’s past record and the strong 
financial position the shares look fairly 
valued. 
Ship Earnings Outlook 

Investors in shipping shares have been 
reminded this week by the chairmen of two 
leading shipping companies that the outlook 
cannot be assessed simply in terms of the 
level of freight rates. In their annual state- 
ments the chairmen of the P. & O. Steam 
Navigation Company and of the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship have both emphasised 
the problems of ship replacement at the 
current high level of shipbuilding prices, and 
they have also given a warning that as 
regards the future the shipping industry has 
become saddled with high and increasing 
operating costs. In the P. & O. report the 
problems surrounding the financing of fleet 
replacement are given considerable promi- 
nence. The directors point out that the 
annual cost of maintaining the group’s fleet 
and of renewing other fixed assets amounts, 
at 1951 prices, to the formidable sum of 
£13,125,000. Against that they set the 
amount set aside by the group for deprecia- 
tion and to reserves of all kinds last year of 
£12,561,432. These allocations made a 
heavy inroad on the amount available for 
distribution to stockholders, but, even so, 
they fell short of what was required for 
renewal puposes, without taking into 
account the further sum needed to finance 
normal expansion of business. The same 
point is rammed home in the full accounts 
of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, which makes special reference to the 
inadequacy of the Inland Revenue deprecia- 
tion allowance based on original cost of 
ships. This sum, the report states, is by 
itself quite inadequate to finance the con- 
struction of essential replacement tonnage. 
Accordingly, it has to be supplemented by 
sums retained in the business out of profits. 
Both these leading shipping organisations 
are in the happy position of having built up 
over the years large cash balances, but both 
are now faced by heavy renewal programmes 
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and, as is made quite clear in the full 
accounts, by steadily rising operating 
which threaten the maintenance of earpj 
at the satisfactory levels attained in 
years. P, & O. £1 Deferred units hayg 
receded in the market during the past fort. 
night from 51s, 6d. to 48s. 6d. and are now 
yielding 64 per cent. I still think 
having regard to the strength of the assets 
position, they should not be sold. Union. 
Castle have held steady at 43s. 6d., at which 
they yield a little over 54 per cent. As] 
have indicated, both companies are now 
facing conditions in which profits will be 
harder to earn than in recent years, but the 
shares are among the pick of the shipping 
market. 
A Sugar Share 

Opportunities often arise when a company 
is embarking on new financing of acquiring 
a stake in a progressive enterprise on favour. 
able terms. A case in point seems to be 
provided by Jamaica Sugar Estates, who are 
now offering new 5s. Ordinary shares at par, 
which can be bought in the market at a 
premium of a few pence to give a gross yield 
on the 5 per cent. tax-free dividend of about 
94 per cent. This company has estates of 
just under 12,000 acres in Jamaica, with a 
sugar factory, rum distillery, railways and 
rolling stock. Since 1939 its output has 
increased, and since 1941 this company, 
with other Commonwealth sugar producers, 
has had the benefit of an agreement with the 
British Government, under which most of 
its output has been sold to the Ministry of 
Food, Of last year’s gross profit about 
80 per cent. was derived from sugar and 
rather less than 20 per cent. from rum. A 
new Commonwealth sugar agreement signed 
last December is to run until 1959 with pro- 
vision for renewal. Under this arrangement 
the Food Ministry will purchase 1,640,000 
tons a year—about 69 per cent. of the esti- 
mated output available for export—at 
prices to be negotiated annually. The price 
is described as ** reasonably remunerative to 
efficient producers.’ The balance of avail- 
able exports will be sold at the world price, 
plus the preferential duty, in this country, 
Canada and other Commonwealth markets, 
During the past five years the amount earned 
tax free on the Ordinary shares of Jamaica 
Sugar Estates has ranged from 233 per cent. 
to just under 40 per cent., and dividends, 
which were maintained between 1947 and 
1950 at 74 per cent. tax free, were raised to 
10 per cent. tax free for the year to August 
31st, 1951. Recently the Ordinary capital 
has been written up by a 100 per cent. share 
bonus. But it is estimated that if profits in 
the current year, before tax, are the same as 
last year earnings on the capital now rank- 
ing after the new issue of shares which is 
now being carried through will amount to 
just under 15} per cent. tax free, which 
would clearly justify the maintenance of a 
5 per cent. tax-free dividend. Costs have 
latterly increased, but the long-term agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Food holds out 
the prospect that net earnings should be well 
maintained. On the long view a rising 
standard of living now enjoyed by an increas- 
ing world population should find its reflec- 
tion in a higher total consumption of sugar. 
If one compares the 9} per cent. yield on 
Jamaica Sugar shares with that obtainable 
on other leading West Indian sugar shares 
one finds that there is an advantage of any- 
thing between 1¢ and 2 per cent. 
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TRAINING at Sr. Gopzic’s Secre- 


Tartan Cottecer, 2, Arkwright Road, 

London, N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 

and day students. Special arrangements 

for graduates. fenve appointments | 

Gvertnen. App Tue Vice-PRiIncipPat. 
Lover: idge, PML. ra (Cantab.). 


OYs’ PREPARATORY SCHOGLS.— 

Parents desiring vacanciés and men 
and women seeking teaching appointments, 
also Matrons and Assistant Matrons should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), 
Hon. Secretary, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
Oy = ON THE ROSENBERG. St. 

Gallen, Switzerland. General Certifi- 


cate, languages, small classes, games, pre- 
alpine climate, excellent food. All ages. 
New year ane September 


Holiday courses mid-July to mid-September 
Certs SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

and shorter course for — or 
older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 
2, Addison aap, aA. Tel.: Park 4465. 
Students may 


Ww.il. Individual tuition for 
a's, and Army Entrance 
ertificate at all levels 


Park, 
suoeenaseae. 
ist M.B., Nee 

PARK 17437 
YIRLS SCHOOL (boys 4-8), 
has vacancies—-WatsH Manor, 
borough, Sussex. 
for Matric Inter 

2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. 
6, Rectory Ave., H. Wycombe 
MSS Psnl. tutn. by pst. 

B.Sc., 136, Coombe Rd., 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


DRIAN BEACH. Welsh Border draw- 
a ings and paintings May 19th-3ist. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (incl. Sats.).-Park Lane 
House, 45, Park Lane, W.1. 
R. GILBERT MURRAY, O.M., delivers 
his Presidential Address to the Society 
for Psychical Research at § p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, 21 May, at the Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Street, S.W.1. Open to the public. Admit- 
tance free. 
I UAL-PURPOSE ROOMS showing space 
saving furniture designed and arranged 
for present day needs 
April 2ist-May 3ist at 
Tottenham Court Road, 
;)XHIBITION OF BOOKS on 
4 national Relations at Boox Hovsg Lrp., 
7, Whitehall, S.W.1, 10-5.30, Saturdays in- 
cluded, to June 7th. 
‘XHIBITION OF ENGLISH CHURCH- 
4 YARD SCULPTURE Arts Council 


farm setting, 
Crow- 


RvusTomJer, 
HAM 0210 
H.W. 1436 
—S. C. Bacon, 
Salisbury. 


from 
196, 


On view 
Heat & Son, 
Ww.i. 


Inter- 


Gallery, 4, St. James's Square, 5.W.1. Open 
until 24th May. Mon., ed., Fri., Sat. 
10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. 


l yn HODGKINS, GWEN JOHN, 
ETHEL WALKER. A Memorial Exhi- 
bition organised with the Arts Council. 
Tate Gallery. Open till 15 Jume. Weekdays 
10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission free. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4 W.1. New paintings by Ben Nicholson. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18, Old Bond 
+ Street, . Prence Masters—New 
Acquisitions — Boudin, Braque, Pantin, 
Monet, &c. Daily 10-5, Sat. 10- 12 30. 
TEW EUROPE GROUP Lecture: _ 
nardo as Biologist” by Dr. H. 
_Bloomsbury sa. 
Friday 16th May at 


Par GALLERY, 70, Grosvenor St., 
. Paintings by Leslie Prench, and 
Richard  - -¥ May i9th-June 13th 
daily. 10-5. Sats. 
HE MAX guamncene Exhibition. Also 
Paintings by Leonard Appelbee. 
Leicester Gatisnies, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on “ imaux et 
les Plantes de l’Egypte Antique—Recherches 
Nouvelles ” will be delivered (in French) 
by Professor L. Keimer (Cairo) at 5.30 p.m 


on May 27th. 29th and June 3rd at 
Universit College (Anatomy Theatre), 
| Gower treet, W.C Admission Free. 


high, the Chase “T’ Cloche has an instantly | 


removable side glass which provides com- 
lete access; there is no need to move or 
ift the cloche at all except when trans- 
ferring from one crop to another. 

An equally successful modification of the 
‘TT’ Cloche is supplied for 
vines, and fuller details of this cloche also 
will gladly be s 

of 5 of these (either 
£3 14s. 6d. or a Case of 18 may be had for 
£11 19s. 6d. The box deposit of 10s. is 
refunded when boxes are return 

Cuase, Lrp., 21, Cloche House, Shepperton 


cultivating | 


without ticket.—Jamzs Henvserson, Academic 
Registrar. 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
/ three lectures on “Geographical as aspects 
of the history of Indo-Aryan 1 


ziven 
by Professor Jules Bloch “(Pare at 
5.30 p.m. on May 23rd, 26th and 28th at 


the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
1 Admission 


| University of London, W.C 
| Pree, without ticket.—James HENDERSON, 
Academic Registrar 

ACCOMMOD.: ATION, w ANTED 






MERICAN PROFESSOR, visiting 
land academic year 1952-53, wishe 


+ ? 
furnished flat or ably L 


house; prefer 
Cambridge or Oxford Write details 
' Cynit Bissy, 14, The Ave., Barnet, Herts. 
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STRAWBERRY PROTECTION NETS 


GUARANTEED BIRD. FROST & ROT- 
PROOF & fully COVERS AREAS NAMED 
ECTS all fruit. 





PROT > " . 
by Gft. 10s. 6d.; by S8ft. I5s.; by 10ft. I7s.; 
by 16ft. 28s.; by 24ft. 42s. Any size Net 


made to cover 


T MAINING NETS 
CRICKET, TENNIS NETS 
StinnoUsbs ANGLING, ETC. CA TA 


LOGUE 
SUTTON, Netmaker, SIDCU®, KENT 











| SMEDLEY’S 


| HYDRO 


MATLOCK 
In the heart of beautiful 
DERBYSHIRE 


for 
| HEALTH and HOLIDAY 


| The booklet of Smediey's, giving full 

details of the unrivalled facilities 

for treatment, and the amenities and 
attractions of 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 


be gladly sent on application. 


will 











Self - Stich: mn 


SPEEDFIX 


(2eLnlese TAPE 


MENDING 
ScHOOL 
BOOKS 
















wow stwo in. } 


YOUR, /OEA ANO WIN 
Send an origina! ase with 
empty cardboard core ba 
SPEEOFIX Competition 


35 Rathbone Pl, M1. by AUCH 


Sh 1940 aw 


ALSTONS 


Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS SZ, 


Try this perfect, all-rubber 
foundation garment, which 
slims your ure into flat- 
tering lines of beauty, and 
discover why ousands 
acclaim it as the most com- 
t rset they re 








mark upon your figure 
| a . m. “far 
mes eliminates rmfu 
| pressures and ightly STYLE 4 
} Bulges All sizes avaifable in these popu- 
lar styles. Wé6ll positively not ride up 


when worn without stockings. 

Style 1: Roll- 30/- Style 4: High Waisted 
design Girdle with hookside 

Style 2: ‘Gide with fastening — illus- 

ra 


9 in. for 42/- ted. Reduces 
fuller , that “ Spare 63/ a 
Style 3: “Wrapround Tyre” 
| girdle wi All-rubber uplift 
ookside iast- 50/~ siere with deep i/- le 


ening midriff band 

Postage 3d. on all garments. Muney iitented 

in full if not completely satisfied. Send nezt-to-~ 

skin waist and hip measurements direct to the 
Manufacturers. 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


' Dept. SP. 19 Seaside Read, Eastbourne 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these | Assistant L 
must be made 


advertisements 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency tf the appil- 
18-64 inclusive or a 
18-59 inclusive unless he or 
is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 


cant is 


woman aged 
the employment, 


she, or 


N EASTERN BANK seeks a Resipent 


Parca (male) for its Training 
College for Asian executive officers which 
will shortly be med in Surrey. Candi- 
dates must be British subjects by birth, not 
older than 55, and they should have held 
teaching or administrative posts at univer- 
sities or colleges in Soutaern Asia, South- 
Eastern Asia or the Far East. A degree 
in Economics or Commerce would be an 
advantage. The appointment will be made 


for an initial term of five years 


tions, accompanied by testimoniais. 
be acdressec Box 35. c/o Cranes 
Banker & Sons Lrtp., 31, Budge Row, 


@ man aged 


Cannon Street, 
ao OPHIL 


for teacher-secretaries to 
Companies in 
Primary 
to adults 
women, preferabl 
25, and must be single 
is necessary, 
language; a 


ties and 
Finland 
teaching 
men or 


perience 


as a foreign 


1952 


London, E.C.4 
SOCIETIES 


Angiophil 
different 
duties Eng.ish 

Candidates 


teaching qualification would be useful. 


and lodging) 


tember, 1s 
summer 


the 
quoting 


form 
Director, 
British © 


ment or Appointment of Teachers 
Qualified men and women Tracuers are 
uired as below to teach im Army 
Ch dren’ s Schools Overseas on a three year 
tour of duty Teachers will be civillans 
with officer status and will receive salary 


in accordance with the current 
Scale plus London Allowance, Outfit Allow- 
Families of male 
at some 


ance and 
teachers 





a 

assistant 
Command 
maint; 


talist 


master 
(Roll 


tained fre 


The War Office 


I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
4 trative vacancies. A special competitive 
examination will be held in London on 21st 
for appointments to 
Open to candidates 
1928, and 
(a) 
(or undergraduates in 
) men with 

ulvalent) 


and 22nd 


ist Pebrv 


and 


52 


Finland * 
addressed foolscap envelope, for application 
further 
Personnel 
65, Davies Street, 
whom completed forms should be returned 
by Jist May, 


RMY CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS. Second- 


‘ouncil, 


tions they may 


for teachers 
ects to children of all ages. 
‘orces Command—Stngapore 
Science and one Latin 
a grammar 


Tripoli 
approx 


m t 


July, 
Masor Estan.isH#Ment 
born on or between 2nd August, 
1933, 
university graduates 
last year of degree course) or ( 
Certificate (or 


Jary. 


Higher School 


who will have completed by Ist 
their period of whole-time National 
University gradu- 


Service in H.M 


ates given age allowance (maximum 1 year) 


for Forces service. Ex-regulars with quali- 


fications 
Small 

Forces 

age from 
rises to 
prospects 
Apply to 
Country 


1952 


Passages. 
not accompany but 
later join their husbands 
public expense. The normal age-limits for 
Teachers are 23-45 
s. A small number of vacancies 
of general form sub- 
Far East Land 
Maths. / 
rench graduate for 
Maths/Science 


school 
Modern School 


for a Secondary 
Middle East Land Forces Command. Head- 
Secondary Modern School 
Moascar 
Secondary Modern School (Roll about 100). 
Details and application forms may 
Under-Secretary of State, 
(A.E.1), 


1952, 


Forces 


through a 


Applica- 
should 


IN FINLAND 
Applications are invited for eight posts 
Socie- 
arts 
nguage 
may 

over the age of 
yme teaching ex- 
desirably of English 
degree or other 
The 
standard salary is equivalent to about £510 
per year tax free (or £320 with free board 
One year contract from Sep- 
Three months paid leave in 
Return fares 


of 


Write, 


and enclosing stamped, 


particulars to 
partment, 


One 
One 


Headmaster 


who are either 


w.i, 


Stanmore, Mdx. 
Adminis- 


the 


to 


Burnham 


li Overseas 


be ob- 


‘ebruary, 


mentioned given age allowance. 


weighting “ 
service 
£336 at 20 to £450 

Good conditions and leave, 
of promotion to higher grades. 
Cieex OF 
Westminster Bridge, 
pomcen ) form 


£660 


Hall, 
for detailed leaflet and 
8.C.1, returnable by 16th 
HE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University 


of ma 


Commencing salaries 


at 24. 


tHe CoUNCIL, 


for recent 
by 
Scale 


(A.1), 
8.E.1, 


THE SPECTATOR, MAY 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applicat) ms are invited for the of 

«© tm Clinical Psycho! in 

| the ~ of Psychiatry. Sandi ates 
should he + Honours degree in Psycho- 


logy_ with nae tional training or experience 


in Clinteal “sychology. Sslary scale £700- 
£1 per annum with membership of 
P.5.8.0. ah Children’s Allowance Scheme 
yo enould be sent not later than 
» she Registrar, the University 
Manchestetr °, from whom further par- 
| towbars ne ms of application may be 
obtainec 


PROPERTY 


NEXF‘NSIVE we. %-end retreat—house- 


boat, converted 60 ft. yacht, teak built 
and copper sheathed, seven berths with 
Dunlopillo mattresses, lyin at pleasant 
or. village, price £750 ox 414C 
p% . bed JUGH, S'x. Sta. 15 mins. House, | 
bedrooms, 3 recep. Freehold 
Detached Corner site. Sandy soil Low 
rates Ample cellarage. Sale (vac. poss.) 
£2,800. To let (unfurn.) £140 p.a. excl 
Write, Dr. H. B., Wyke Cottage, 127-131, 


Felpham Way, Bognor Regis, » 

SOMERSET. Enjoying extensive views of 
w Quantock Hills yet within easy reach 
Braswotes : 
Kitch. 4 beds 
Garage. Main water 
on run labour saving property. 
£5 near Apply Taytor & 
Sons, House and Estate Agents, Marycourt, 
Bridgwater. Tel.: 3456 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


YORNWALL. Old on ~ Forrabury, 
/ Boscastle. Amid peaceful and glorious 
coastal scenery Good food and comfort. 
Vacancies, summer/autumn. Terms 6-7) gns. 
I ERBYSHIRE. Bavington Guest House, 
Wirksworth. 400 year-old house with 
modern comfort and excellent catering. 
Perfect centre for country holiday. (24 miles 
Matiock Bath) Terms from 5 
NBURGH, Villa. 

4 12s. 6d. B. B., 5 
board. Excl. food.—Box 
I OVE, small furnished "Bai, near sea, 

suit 2/3, ¢ 8 gns. p.w. July, 
Aug., Sept om = other months, short 
lets. Heat ights inc.—Box 424C. 
0 par Seems “Paving guests welcome; large 
Country House, 8 miles from Oxford; 
bus route. Beautiful gardens and farmery. 
Brit. The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 

{ USSEX.— Visitors received in comfortable 
7 sunny cliff-top bun Be; Use of kit- 
chen.—Ross, “ Whitecli Fairlight Cove. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS | 


YONTINENTAL Holidays—‘‘not organised’’ 


ns. » on week full 


or mass produced yet comfortably 
arranged for you within the £25 limit 
Paris7 days from £12 10s.; Britanny— 


10 days from £16 10s. 6d.; Italy—10 days 
for £23 9s. 6d.; also the Rivieras, Spain, 
Austria, Switzerland, and other countries. 
Write for brochure or ‘phone—Busivess 
& Hotmay Travet Ltp., Cone Babess. 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C Ite- 
hall 4114-5. 

YORSICA.—14 days’ Blissful Holiday with 

/ the Otimprc Cives running for the fifth 
year their well-known camp. Near-tropical 
sandy beach, sports, entertainments and 
excursions. over this fascinating island. By 
train 33 gens. all incl. By air 38 gens. all 


incl., leaving about £13 spending money out 
of your allowance. For full details apply 
wnneazs Travet Lro,, 


Corsica Dept., 
Wardour &t.. W 
NINHAUT, 
tain village near 
hotels and all amenities. 
18s. 4d. per day inclusive. 
from Victoria. British 
Racxerr, 8 South Drive, 
Sussex. Tel.: 2812. 
‘OR your 1952 holiday make EXETER 
your centre. Moors and seaside within 
easy reach. No town in the County more 
than sixty miles distant, enabling return 
journey same day. Brochure (Desteae | 
from nformation Bureau, Exeter Mici 
Guide “F"’ 1s. 3d., post free. 
~ WITZERLAND. For your £25 allow- 
WW ance: a fortnight in a Ist-class pe 


‘Phone GERrard 7407, 
guisertens Beautiful moun- 
Mont Blanc. 

Prices from 
Easy journe 
representative: 
Middleton-on-Sea, 


house with every comfort on one e 
finest spots of the world and £8 left. 
Write for brochure.—Horst-Pension, ‘ Le 
Cerisier,"’ Caux, s/Montreux. 


GQ WITSERLAND. Fortnight’s holiday well 


16, 1952 








1OTE 


@. Recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 





} 

| LISTEN 1O HIM WHO HAS FOUR 

EARS.” 

| | Though I have only two ears they are 
attuned to almost every hotel — roblem, 

| so whether it is for a honeymoc fishing 

| for golfing holi perhaps 1 i help 

you. A few of my versonally recommended 
hotels are wluded in my shop 

| | Window” below For further stricts, 
please write to me, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope Ashley Courtenay, 


68. St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 


CANTERBURY, Kent. CATHEDRAL GATE 
| HOTEL. A sixteenth-Century building of 
| | great charm and historic interest; beauti- 
fully furnished and moderniy appointed 
An hotel where you are assured of every 
comfort and of well cooked generous fare. 
Brochure with pleasure. Tel.: 438111. 
Caowsonew GH, Sussex THE CREST 
TEL A Scottish welcome in Sussex.” 
Por a breath of fresh air, or more lengthy 
stay Pirst-class Golf; good Riding 
country. All-weather Tennis Court; lovely 
arden. Cocktail Lounge, Lift; C.H 
oderate terms Tel 394 Managing 
Director: Mrs. Eglinton Adams 
Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS 


. Gullane, 


E. Lothian. For comfortable accommoda- 
tion within easy reach of the City, stay at 
this unique Country House by Lutyens. 


Pirst-class Golf; private Tennis Court: 


lovely green Licensed Trains met 
Drem. rochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver 
Tel.: Guilane 2144 


EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 
beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in 
the quiet of the Cathedral Close, packed 
with relics of a more leisured age—yet 
— with every modern amenity. P.O 
ones all rooms, yet. Ay wom: ee Cock - 
ai Lounge. Ac. Tel 071-2 
LKESTONE. eminces HOTEL An 
lish holiday this year, and in the 
rden of England,"’ where hop-fields 

and cherry orchards form our background, 


and the sea (3 mins. away), our fore- 
ground. as! 

ISLE oF RISKA HOTEL. Connell. 
Argyll. A aeltantrul Mansion on its own 
island with road bridge to mainland 


| mt scenery. Farm produce. Fully 
pecgesd, Tilustrated Brochure from Capt 
A. D. 8. Barr. Tel.: Ledaig 205. 
LONDON N.W.4. HENDON HALL, Pirst- 
Class Residential Hotel, once home of 
David Garrick, 20 min. West End. Exc 
lent cuisine: fully licensed. P.O. "phones 
all rooms; suites with private bath 
Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under personai 
supervision of Managin; sing Director. Apply 
Manager. Hendon 
PENZANCE. UEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
~y of sunshine, overlooking Mount's 
The best headquarters for seeing the 


Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
PORTSONACHAN, on Loch Awe-side. 
Argyll. A warm welcome awaits the dis- 
cernin visitor to PORTSONACHAN 
HOTEL in the heart of the Western Hich- 


lands. Bagpipes, Scottish Country Dancing, 
Salmon and Brown Trout Fishing, Stalk- 
ng, Boating. All rooms h. & c. and fires. 
Tel.: Kilchrenan 224. 





MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT 

HOTEL. 31 miles from London, pa 

ing the River Thgmes’s most Deputifal 

weir. Centre for ndsor, ot, Hen 

Stratford-on-Avon. " Eseaptia nal cy 

and service. Private bathrooms available 
G 


Tennis, Boating, Golf ly G. - 
mod, Manager. Tel.: Markee 915. = 
MINEHEAD, Somerset NORTHFIELD 


Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at 
a high standard of catering and comfort 
AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. Convales- 
cence ? Honeymoon ? Or just in holiday 
mood ? Exmoor, the sea and orgeae 
make a happy combination. Tel.: 
8ST Tow 4 Cornwall. HOTEL TR * 
TO A lovely Country House in ESAN. 
setting of subtropical 
seascape Offers 
and a_ splendid 
pleasures of the Cornish Ri 
SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL 
= aon Open all the year d you wi 
jo Breakfast in bed. Tele phos on 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedsi AW 
attractively furnished room. A pao ~*, hy 
Service with a smile. Come and be spoilt | 
Tel.: 951 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Paces 


Uimonital 
and blue 
cuisine, 


Pact 


the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up in @& 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from jan. 
don and the Coast. Fully licensed. 


class cuisine Lift Cocktail Lounge a 
Ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9. 
hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 






















WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OCATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
One of Britain's best-run Country 
Hotels, only 30 mins. from London's 
est End. Own Swimming Pook 
Sporting Golf Course, Tennis, Squash, 





Dancing, Billiards-—all free to resi- 
dents. -acres grounds. 150-rooms 
(many with private bath); self-con- 
tain Suites Moderate inclusive 
terms. Brochure with pleasure. Wey- 
bridge 1190 











The Continent 
Comes Home 
Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation @ 
few hours from your door. 150 superb 
bedrooms 5 acres of grounds 
fronting the sea . . . own tennis and 
squash, golf nearby . . . all the 
comforts and smiling service of @ 
famous Hotel. Write for brochure 88. 


The IMPERIAL 

TORQUAY 
The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 

















Coe D’AZUR, Hotel La Bonne Auberge 
St. Raphael (Var). Full pension, incl 
wine, taxes and service, 1350-1500 f[rcs. per 
day. 


NOR PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 
ings stay at Farringford in the 
Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and rfect service at Farrinc- 
rorp Horst, Freshwater, 1.0.W. "Phone 312 
Details from the Manager. 
Gisetievue. BRITTANY. Hotel Royal- 
i (3-star), St. Cast, near Dinard, 
francs daily full board, PLUS 
ONE PREE DAY after each 6 days’ stay. 
rt oe a fortnight’s seaside holiday on 
£25 


OATHLAND Yorkshire Moors. Fair- 
haven Private Hotel, in midst of real 
country and at ather. Village served 
buses and trains; super comfort; all 

& c. water, electric fires. 


| 
| 





SEAFORD, Sussex for Sunshine, Down- 
\ land Countryside and Sea. Court Lest 
for Comfort, Courtesy and Charm. Terme 
moderate. Tel.: 273311. 

OFTCOMBS HOTEL, Biggar, Lanark- 

shire offers ideal surroundings end 

excellent service for a holiday in the. — 
country twixt Tweed and Clyde 


in all bedrooms. Fully licensed Avo. 
The ees, Mrs. D. . dupes. H 
BIGGAR 142. 
oon I. of W. for sunshine. Park 
View Private Hotel. Telephone 208, 


Good food, all modern conveniences. 4-1 
gens. Booking now. 
EST Sussex. ABINGWORTH HALL 
nr. Storrington. Downland country. 
7 acres Ty, indoor and outdoor games, 
11 miles sea, buses. Unlice Good 
holiday centre. Lon ng-t erm guests welcomed. 
Bu est Chiltington 2267. 
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of London). Applications are invited from h t flered by youn: i St Ibo! h. 
raduates in Sociology, History or Politics y within quote offer y young coupe. om. sous 
Gran Aumaracr “Yecronsaiiy in’ une | Every, comfort, wonderful view, walks, | TAKES. Charm. Olf Mansion. mod, con.’ | \WA7ESTON - SUPER - MARE. Somers 
Department of | Sociology. Salary scale ce +R egy IM we egy Bt or mcd. terms GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL stand- 
2£450- £550 per annum with superannuation | *€2!s. Shalet Bon Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. | °° ITTLE GUIDE TO Mgr > ag aang &/ ing in its own grounds, on Sea t: 
benefits and family allowances. ie | Some. ah. B- - te ~~. a4. FARMHOUSES,”’ 2s. 6d., age 2d. | Tennis, Golf, Pishing. Renowned for first- 
mage wit date P+ 8 October -, HOTELS From—S. P. Hutton, 45, Fleet St., P°Folgeay. | class cuisine and 8 wines a tan 
2 pplications, W e names oO terms. nera Manager, M. e soRcY 
hree referees, should be forwarded not ARMOUTH for glorious scenery. Min-y- (ate Ritz Hotel). 
later than May 30th, 1952, to the Secrerary, mor Private Hotel, sea front. Ballroom, P ITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE ESTON-SUPER-MARE. Windsor Hotel 
London School of Economics and Political | talkies, table tennis. Brochure from—P. ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL. = ggg eg 
+. —ys — ty — ~ a os be Weseame. GOLF. TENNIS. DANCING. Cuisine. Private Hotel facing Pier. 2is- 
eo ARMOUTH.—MARINE MANSION Pri- Terms in May and June, 21s. 6d. daily, Brochure. Apply, M. & 
. vate Hotel. A.A. & BA a 24s. to 33s. per Day. Rostnson (8S). Tel.: 316. 
- dw lh ear die MMighiand Occasions.” WVHERE_ HIGHLAND = HOSPITALITY 
The Historical OVEY TRACEY, Devon. Riverside Telegrams: Palace, Pitlochry. ANY, Reaches Perfection! The | Bocmanas 
Private Hotel. Tel.: 229311. Comfort- oe Loch and River Fishing. 
CRAB LOBSTER HOTEL | | avic country House with large garden, good a wealth of beautiful scenery between the 
_ food. Central Dartmoor and sea, free golf, poe TOCYN HOTEL near Abersoch, | T.ossachs and Loch Lomond, the Buchi 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight | car park, garages. 5-7 gns. Res. ‘proprietor on own peaceful headland facing mag- | alms offers. Superb Comfort, Food, “tnd 
Tel. Ventnor 161 | |} mg HOVE (Boundary). Ravens- | nificent sea and mountain sews, 5 has eve Service, the dignity of tradition comb! 
: worts Horer, York Road. Near Sea. | comfort plus intelligent Willing | with modern ideas. A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.Q 
A famous hotel associated with King Alluring food. Television. 5-7 gns. Tel.: serviee. Also Tennis, Sailing, Golf. Aber- | recommend . & c. all Bedrooms. 
Charies | English and Continental 319051 soch 66. Central Heating. Fully Licensed. Sua 
Cuisine. Games Room 10. GALWAY, Clifden. Rock Glen Hotel, HE HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. New / Lounge. Cocktail Bar. Open all the year 
Terms, 7 gns.—10 gns. per week | \ touring «tre 12 pins of mt, fresh ideas: Ideal for «| round. Terms from 35s. per Day.—'Phone 
: ; Brochure * | Spring holiday. Rye 2216. Drymen 310 and 270. - 
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